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Editorial Comment 


HE writers on the symposium “Resources for World Re- 
covery,” which appears in this issue of the JOURNAL, bear 


testimony out of experiences with life where it is highly charged, 
where diversity is the rule, and where tragedy is written large. 
Uniformly, however, they bear witness to the optimism that 
whatever may be the present disorder there are resources for 
recovery. One of them locates this resource here, another there, 
but running through what all of them say is a common belief 
and that is a belief in human nature itself. 


This is a religious insight. It is one the truth of which men 
have not yet nor ever will establish with certainty, but it is one 
also which is essential as a guide to action. Once men lose faith in 
other men, they will treat them as less than men. To treat them as 
if they are men and good is to go far toward making them men 
and good men. The chronicles of the past and the testimony of 
observant contemporaries bear this out abundantly. There is an 
eloquent lesson in the remark of a poor, ignorant woman con- 
cerning Abraham Lincoln: ‘(He bowed to me lak I was a natchel 
bawn lady.” 


Those who have written in this symposium understand, as 
most of us will realize upon reflection, that nobility exists often in 
many unexpected places. It exists in certain of our present 
leaders who amid calumny are struggling unselfishly with the 
apparently insoluble problems of which you and I are the victims. 
These men are bound by history, by party, by those who sur- 
round them, and by the fact that they are mortals and not gods. 
In spite of all this, the direction of their lives is shaped by a 
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stern nobility of purpose. This nobility exists also in masses of 
the common men, many of whose graves will scarcely be marked, 
but whose lives have been one long sacrifice for their children or 
their parents or their neighbors. 


What these men, the great and the small, possess is probably 
a possession of all—a goodness, perhaps unrealized, a spark un- 
inflamed. Here, then, is a common moral bond. There are other 
qualities common to men, as our writers would doubtless admit, 
which support the hope for reconciliation in our world. Dr. 
Ranyard West, lecturer in social psychology at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, states in his Psychology and World Order: 

Nowhere in a generation of psychoanalytical literature has it appeared 
that any findings of psychoanalysis are essentially peculiar to any country or 
race... . Certain Viennese or Freudian emphases were found wrong or rare 
for Paris and London. But all fundamentals remained the same. And today, 
the Viennese school of psychoanalysis is showing the English patient his deep 
hopes and fears and desires and the upbuilding of his social conscience,—and 
revealing in London, as in New York, Rome, Berlin and Tokyo, the man or 
woman underneath. And within the man and woman we always find the child 
that we have all been with its hopes and fears,—all of them linking their 
possessor to those hosts of other men and women, of all classes and colours 
and races and characters, which make up, or could make up, the community of 
mankind. 

Here, then, are the common bonds, the common qualities 
which make of mankind one people. Here is the possession of a 
common goodness. Here is the commonality of our basic emotions 
—of joy and sorrow, courage and cowardice, love and hatred. 

This is the message, I take it, of the symposium in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. It is a message which gives us a clue to the 
solution of our international problems. It says in effect that we 
are one people and that deep down there is no enemy; that one 
whom we call the enemy today we shall embrace tomorrow. It 
demands that in our effort to avoid the fire of conflict we should 
bring into embrace those with whom conflict seems imminent— 
the same members of the human family with whom, following 
such a cataclysm, we would surely be united in the search for 
mankind’s eternal goals. 


W.S.N. 
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Resources for World Recovery: The 


Inner Resource 
By ALBERT J. GOEDHEER 


HIS ARTICLE does not pretend to give any but personal 

opinions. In Holland, as well as in the other Western 
European countries that were occupied during the war, a visitor 
will find entirely different views expressed by the press and in 
public declarations of political leaders; but if he is critical, he will 
be struck by a hollow note in the official optimism, whenever it 
concerns spiritual matters, and by the general distrust with 
which it is received by the listeners. This is the more remarkable 
in Holland, where material recovery has been spectacular. But 
to render distribution of food unnecessary and to make business 
prosperous is a matter entirely different from making life 
worth living. And many are puzzled by the fact that during 
the blackest year of the occupation, when people lived on garbage, 
when trains, lighted rooms, and personal safety were only a 
memory, life was more worth living, more filled with strength, 
hope, and faith than it is now. 

It is probable that when historians write a history of the 
spirit of Europe, at least of continental Europe, they will draw 
a sharp line at the years succeeding the second world war and 
write by the side: the end of rationalism, or perhaps: the end of 
the religion of progress. The more remarkable will be that fact 
that, at the same time, the ideas that are dying in Europe are 
coming into power in Asia under nationalist or Communist 
guise, pushing the old beliefs into the background. 

At the beginning of this century, most educated people 
believed that there were things that the spiritual evolution of 
mankind had made impossible, for instance, slavery and torture. 
When after 1933 this belief proved untenable, at least to those 
who took the trouble to learn what was going on in Germany, 
there were few who doubted that, wherever these things occurred, 
in the long run they would evoke a moral reaction strong enough 
to abolish them. But nothing happened. The Czechs were trodden 
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under the Nazi’s heels, left by France and England in exchange 
for another year of rest. Poland fell, receiving no real help from 
the Allies and stabbed in the back by Russia. Now the end must 
be near, we thought. But it was only the beginning. In 1940 
the defeat came, in a few weeks. Western Europeans could only 
try to keep alive and hope that, some day, the Allies would be 
the strongest. 

Sensible people among us advised us to keep quiet. We could 
do nothing. The majority grumbled, but obeyed the new masters, 
as majorities have always done. But the first week of the occupa- 
tion already saw the first sprouts of resistance. They had no 
connection with the war plan of the Allies, if such a thing existed 
—which many of us doubted. Newspapers were typed or printed 
in cellars. Some of them appeared with little or no interruption 
during the war, though many of the staff ended their lives in 
prison or concentration camp. When the persecution of the Jews 
started, in 1942, hiding places were found for some of them, 
too few, alas. During the last two years, when the Germans 
organized slave hunts and no young man was safe, at home or 
in the streets, groups were formed to hide those that were not 
willing to serve the enemy, and to find food for them. For such 
food coupons had to be taken from the distribution offices by 
force or fraud. From a military point of view, these sacrifices 
were in vain. The defeat of the Nazis was not brought about by 
any resistance movement, but by the allied war industry and man- 
power. The number of people who took an active part in the 
underground movement was never large, except for the last few 
weeks, when it did not involve great risks. In a war it is always 
easy to find men willing to risk their lives if they are given 
uniform, pay, food, and no responsibility except that of obeying 
orders. For there is nothing man fears so much as responsibility. 
During the occupation men and women risked their lives and 
those of their families without uniforms, pay, or food and with 
the full responsibility for their deeds. 


Now all this seems very long ago, much longer than four 
years. The senseless and uninspired quarreling of parties in those 
countries that still have the possibility of a free political life, 
the hopeless mediocrity of statesmen are hastening us down the 
old road toward destruction. There is little left to the spirit of 
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resistance. If there were, people would refuse to prepare for 
another world war. They would refuse to take part in any 
solution of the Asiatic problems by force. In fighting Hitler, we 
thought to fight against evil. But some of us have learned by the 
war that a cause supported by guns and bomber planes is always 
evil, even when its opponent is worse. 

At present there is no trace of the rather hollow idealism 
which after the first world war found its expression in many 
peace movements. It was founded on the belief that the world 
is, after all, improving, a belief which we have lost. People have 
become sceptical. They all want peace and freedom, of course, 
but at the smallest possible price. There are many who ask 
themselves: why should we care for democracy when a clever 
exploitation of mass sentiments has made a responsible citizen- 
ship almost an illusion? What means technical improvement 
when its results are either destruction or unemployment; what 
the production of more food when the hungry do not get it? 
Why should we build airplanes, bathrooms, and frigidaires when 
life remains a dull affair when we have them, while we have 
known faith, strength, and comradeship, having no light, little 
food, and prison and death continuously at our heels? 

During the war there was an inspiring power, which some 
of us knew, even when the news of the battlefront was most 
disheartening. It was not the belief in a rational world order, 
but quite the opposite. It was a sense of freedom, a consciousness 
of being free in our choice, of being no subject to a world that 
was so evidently wrong. No wonder that after the war the 
existentialist philosophy of J. P. Sartre seemed a revelation to 
many of us. It proclaimed a freedom of choice combined with a 
stress on personal responsibility and it was the sharpest possible 
reaction to a humanism that had thought the world so good that 
God became superfluous. (“All is for the best in this best possible 
of worlds,” as Leibnitz had said.) It was no less in contrast to 
a Christianity that taught: “The best Christian is the best 
citizen.” Existentialism, however, is a cry of pain, not a healing. 
But it is far better to deny God than to try to use him as a 
means to our ends, as a keystone to our intellectual constructions. 
Before God can speak to us, we must be silent. Before he can 
fill us, we must be empty. 
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The Inner Light is not a natural light, said one of the early 
Quakers. The order of God and the order of the world are 
opposed and they find their battleground in man. God has been 
victorious in our hearts in the time of darkness; he will be so 
again. But we must recognize the enemy. It is not a nation, a 
party, nor a system. It is the order of the world, the order of 
necessity. God’s Light in us is freedom, the power to say “no” 
to the world. 

Militarism, mechanization, and centralization are accepted 
by men, not because they are considered good, but because they 
are considered inevitable. They are considered inevitable because 
people do not wish to make the sacrifices that are needed to stop 
them in their course. They give us a false feeling of safety 
which few people can do without, even when they recognize its 
falsity. But just as religion, as it becomes more dogmatic, leads 
away from God, so social relations tend to estrange people as 
they become more impersonal. This is not generally recognized. 
The world as a whole goes on in its course inherited from the 
nineteenth century, replacing men by machines, small units by 
large units and making man more and more a slave to the 
industrial apparatus and to those who control it. But this course 
is now followed without enthusiasm, at least in Europe. There 
is a profound distrust of what was styled progress by the older 
generation. This distrust can lead to nihilism or to the belief in 
false gods. It can also destroy false certainties and clear the 
way for the Inner Light, the revelation of God in man. 


The world has enough clever people; we want inspired people. 
It has enough clergy; we want prophets. And my hope of world 
recovery is that men will recognize the healing power to be not 
of the order of the world, but of the order of the spirit that 
“bloweth where it listeth.” They have done so in other dark 
ages. They will do so in the darkest of all ages, the twentieth 
century. 
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Resources for World Recovery: The 


Individual Resource 
By SAMUEL B. AND EDNA P. LEGG 


I N these days when, on the one hand, people seem to be living 

“normally” again and when, on the other, forces appear to be 
gathering which may drag us back into chaos, it is not easy to 
speak objectively about recovery. Furthermore, even from the 
vantage point of the Quaker International Center in Paris, which 
ought to have possibilities as an international listening post, we 
little people cannot judge large-scale movements and national or 
world-wide trends. We cannot give authoritative or comprehen- 
sive answers to questions like “Is the Marshall Plan successful in 
France? Is France better off now than a year ago? Do French 
people think there will be another war?” We can only tell of a 
few things we have seen and experienced ourselves, things which 
have seemed to us to indicate that the world has many small 
sources to be tapped so as to enlarge the current that may bring 
us to a state of real and creative peace. 

The only real answer to the catchwords of the propaganda 
hurled at us in these times by both blocs which are striving for 
world domination is the individual whose effort and example 
show that life can be peaceful and creative. He will have an 
influence, however small, on those around him, and he may be 
able to gather together groups who will share and further his 
ideals. His ability to work on, though he knows he personally will 
probably never see the successful conclusion of his work, is the 
resource we may count on to bring us through to normal times 
and to a better world. 

We have been privileged to know through our two years in 
France a certain number of such people and their efforts, alone 
or through small groups, to bring back a world where hate and 
death are not the accepted pattern. It is of them and of the 
little groups they have sometimes gathered about them and of 
countless unknown others like them that we must think as we 
seek to rebuild our world. 
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One of the people whose friendship and guidance have meant 
the most to us while we were in Paris is Mme. A. She is a white 
Russian who managed to escape with her small children from the 
1917 Revolution — a real aristocrat whom misfortunes and ill 
health have neither daunted nor embittered. We worked with her 
for about a year, doing what we could without a budget, and 
indeed without official recognition, trying to offer to desperate 
Frenchmen and refugees alike a little of the sympathetic help 
Quakers endeavor to bring to the victims of catastrophes. It was 
at a time when the expected improvement in French economic 
conditions had not materialized and when the flood of neo-refugees 
from Eastern Europe was just starting. Our little informal “In- 
dividual Services” team of four did what it could, and Mme. A’s 
experience, her understanding, her patience, her tact, her tireless- 
ness, her skill in four languages — French, English, Russian, 
German — were a source of strength to us all. Long after she 
was supposed to go home we often found her still at work. “I 
can’t go yet. Mr. has come to see me and tell me about the 
job he might get if I write him a letter of recommendation.” 
Or, “Yes, I’m tired, but there’s still the family waiting 
for us, and I know they have no food again. Could you make 
them up a little package while I talk to them?” She sometimes 
made mistakes, indulging people too charitably, but at least 
no genuine sufferer was ever turned away without being conscious 
of her sympathy and her love. Although she never spoke to us 
about her own misfortunes, when refugees, embittered by war 
and ill treatment, poured out their stories, she sometimes said, 
“T know. I lost everything except my life and my children. But, 
Monsieur, we will do what we can for you and you must help us. 
Now, if you will, .’ And the atmosphere would be subtly 
changed to one in which hope was again possible. 


Mme. F. has worked with a courage and persistence many 
younger people cannot equal. Her frail, bent little figure in the 
rusty black coat has become very familiar to us in these two 
years. She has been able to obtain the release from prison of 
her daughter, sentenced to five years for “collaboration,” but so 
far the other daughter, whose sentence was fifteen years, is still 
held in the meshes of the French legal system. Mme. F. is still 
working and depriving herself of food and minimum comforts 
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to send packages of food and clothing to the daughter in prison 
and to help the one who is free to regain her health and con- 
fidence. Unfortunately, conditions in French prisons, especially 
for political prisoners, are such that food and clothing from 
outside are absolutely essential to the health of the prisoners. 

“France didn’t permit such shameful imprisonments in other 
days,” she told me, “and we who want to see France come back 
to herself must do all we can to see that those who lived honor- 
able lives are free to do so again. My girls will help wipe away 
French shame when they are free. I’m too old to see it all work 
out, but they can do so much....” 

André spent four years in a German forced labor camp. 
Now he teaches English in the Lycée of a French provincial city 
and gives his leisure to helping start a home for delinquent boys 
so that they will not have to go to prison. A keen teacher, tireless 
in his class work, he nevertheless spends long hours and endless 
energy in his project, in which people of all faiths are cooperating 
beautifully. He never speaks of his war experiences. He hasn’t 
time. He is too busy building a world in which his infant son 
may be spared the suffering André endured. This summer he 
has gone back to Germany—but this time to carry a message of 
friendship and good will from French to German Quakers as the 
latter gather in their Yearly Meeting. 

As we think of André, we are led on to speak of groups of 
people who are a tremendous resource for world recovery. One 
such group is surely the teachers of France. They carry a great 
load of work and responsibility, clinging steadfastly to a high 
standard of achievement, undaunted by their many difficulties. 
In many places they continue to work with inadequate or out-of- 
date equipment and crowded buildings, because not all French 
schools have been rebuilt after the damage caused by the occupa- 
tion and war of liberation. They must do their best under the 
handicap of ill health, for many French children bear the mark 
of war suffering ang hunger in their tendency toward tuberculosis 
and their lack of stamina. Perhaps hardest of all, they must do 
what they can — and often without the aid or even against the 
desire of parents — to bring French youth back to standards of 
honesty, of the dignity of labor, standards tragically shaken by 
war and occupation. 
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“France has a long road to travel,” one elderly teacher said 
on the eve of her retirement in 1948, “and one must be patient 
if she does not move fast or evenly. But if we can help the boys 
and girls to see clearly where she can go, there will be a chance 
for France — and for us all — in the years to come.” 


We admired the careful sorting and arranging of clothing 
sent by an American school to a public school in bomb-scarred 
Le Havre. “Who did all this?” we asked; “it must have taken 
hours of extra work.” “Yes, it did,” admitted the principal, “but 
think of the work the American teachers and pupils did to pack 
and send it to us. We surely can’t do less. Now all the children 
and their parents can see the evidence of a friendship across 
seas — a friendship we in these battered cities sorely need. And 
the distribution will be by lot, so every child will have her share.” 


No time and effort are spared by teachers, whose regular 
schedules would appall- Americans, in their attempts to see that 
the youth of France has the best possible chance to go on to a 
more normal and more decent life, to see that it has those moral, 
physical, and intellectual resources that world recovery demands. 


Robert A. got interested in the growing number of apparently 
abandoned children in the Paris area. He found boys sleeping 
under bridges, begging in the subways, drifting into petty crimes, 
and decided to do something about them. Since taking that 
decision, his life has been completely devoted to the “pre- 
delinquent” children he has taken from the streets and given a 
home in an eastern Paris suberb. A small group of young men 
and women have joined Robert in caring for these children. 
One of them, Roger, originally felt he could carry on his 
university studies and work in the new home at the same time. 
When he realized he couldn’t, he gave up his studies to devote 
more time to his boys. 


Material help has come to the group in encouraging amounts. 
The original home has been greatly improved, though no one can 
claim yet that these improvements are adequate. A plot of 
property has been acquired in the south of France, where most 
of the boys are now working to create a sustaining farm as well 
as attending high school in the nearby town. 


The whole project has required hard work. The organizers 
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have made mistakes, some of them serious. It is said that there 
are 300,000 pre-delinquent boys in France; our group has reached 
about thirty so far, and it has been worth the hard work. Thirty 
boys have been given an opportunity their parents, or post-war 
France couldn’t, for one reason or another, give them. And the 
French government and local social services have been given 
an example of how to help the other 299,970. Here is strength, 
human strength, in an area and on a level that counts. 

Henri S. is a Quaker. During the occupation he was active 
in the Quaker relief activities in France, specializing in prison 
visiting. He has since become convinced of the value of the 
community as a means of creating a better social order, and has 
recently established such a community about 100 miles south of 
Paris. Henri believes in working and in sharing. The twenty 
people on his farm do work hard and do share everything with 
one another. Of course there have been, and there will be, 
difficulties. France has never provided fertile soil for community 
living in the extreme sense practised at Henri’s farm. They have 
had faith, however, that cooperation is possible in France and 
are willing to work hard to achieve it. They hope to be joined 
shortly by workers from other countries, and there is no reason 
why foreign workers should not feel at home on that farm because 
the basic ingredients — cooperation, work, and faith — can be 
found anywhere. When they are put together anywhere, their 
influence will be felt. We believe this farm community, whether 
it succeeds or fails on the surface, will bring a message of 
cooperation that will have an important impact on the surround- 
ing farms. That will be a helpful beginning. 

Among the hundreds of thousands of workers living in the 
industrial suberbs of Paris are several small groups which 
practise a selfless communism that arouses our respect. These 
groups of young people are led by Catholic priests who have 
received permission to discard their clerical garments and to 
work as ordinary laborers in the factories. Because they live 
so simply, sharing their meagre wages with those who also work 
and live with them, and because they work as long and as hard as 
any in the factory, these priests are listened to more readily than 
the “professional” parish vicar. They speak the language of the 
worker, participate in his strikes when, as often happens, the 
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strikes are justified, and radiate peace in a sector of French 
life where peace is not often felt. 

Mme. B. belonged to the six-months-to-live club. She had 
tuberculosis of the bone. During her hospitalization she decided 
her fellow patients needed vocational training. Despite her own 
infirmity — she walks with great difficulty — and her unfavor- 
able prognosis, she organized training courses and today, 20 
years later, she has acquired, staffed and equipped, six institutions 
for the care and rehabilitation of similarly handicapped people. 

Mile. V. accepted a temporary job in a settlement in Reims. 
She developed a social program for the adults and for the 
children, bringing some joy into the drab lives of the underpaid 
families. Her chief assistant is one of her former “problems.” 
Mile. V. will stay in Reims because she recognizes a need there 
and because her community recognizes her value. 

We participated in and witnessed several international 
gatherings in Paris. We recognize the validity of organizations 
in achieving peace. Their work is indispensible and, though 
extremely difficult, is gradually taking effect, particularly in some 
of the less publicized social and economic commissions of the 
United Nations. We believe, however, that international organiza- 
tions must eventually scale their work to individual human 
problems. We have seen the ability of French people to over- 
come seemingly impossible difficulties. We are sure every other 
nation possesses similar examples of disinterested service. We 
believe these people, by their lives, by their immediate accomplish- 
ments, and by their influence on others, will finally determine 
the decisions of our governments. Though we will not see the 
flower of peace full grown, we know it will bloom some day, 
for we have seen the seeds take root in the hearts and lives of 
men — the only soil where they can grow. 


Resources for World Recovery: The 


Organizational Resource 
By ALGIE I. NEWLIN 


I, 


ENEVA, one of the world’s capital cities for intergovern- 

mental agencies and nongovernmental organizations, is, as 
a consequence, an excellent observation post for trends in inter- 
national] relations. It is the European headquarters of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe and four of the eleven 
specialized agencies of the United Nations Organization. Approxi- 
mately eighty international nongovernmental organizations use it 
as the center for their operations. The city’s location. a modern 
counterpart of that of a medieval castle, is at the confluence of 
many streams of human intercourse and in a relatively secure 
environment. 


Here individuals and groups come from the four corners of 
the world and go back over myriads of highways to all of the 
nations of the world. Here the man on the observation tower 
studies the currents of human affairs which carry them to and 


from Geneva. 


An animated illustration of the lines of influences running 
out from Geneva in all directions would cover the globe with 
its illuminated streams. Some would stop in Europe; others 
reach around the globe. Travelling representatives, the telephone, 
the telegraph, the radio, correspondence, and mimeographed and 
printed matter are constantly carrying to the four corners of the 
world material for building a better society. They are more 
likely to go unnoticed than to be overestimated. 


Here life has its fascinating and its hopeful aspect. It is not 
unusual to find in a group of twenty persons half as many 
different countries represented. In one private school within the 
city, children from thirty-five different countries study and play 
together as if there were no such thing as race or nationality. 
One often meets a person right from Australia, Warsaw, Rome, 
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Tokyo, Shanghai, Calcutta, Sao Paulo, Cairo, or Cape Town. Every 
fifth person on the streets is a foreigner, but he feels at home 
in this cosmopolitan atmosphere. It is the predominant spirit 
of Geneva. 

Located near the heart of war-torn and shell-shocked Europe, 
Geneva is adjacent to, but not a part of, the surrounding con- 
ditions. Instead of being marred as an international center by 
post-war conditions, its position has been enhanced. The greatest 
relief operations of the world have been directed from Geneva. 


Il. 


Everybody is looking at a great world drama. It is being 
played directly in front of tomorrow’s horizon. The prologue was 
not too prophetic and eyes keep going on past the stage to the 
skyline of the future. Some see rays of hope growing wider in 
scope and intensity; others see darkening clouds constantly 
milling around the horizon. Everyone strains to hear a word from 
any of the chief spokesmen which promises better days and all 
are eager to hear the man right out of one of the world’s danger 
spots. One sees man caught “in a trap” of his own making, 
another would have him conditioning his own personality to the 
acceptance of a constant state of successive tensions as normalcy, 
while others see mankind gradually overcoming regional, group, 
and class struggles and grinding out a new concept of the place 
of the individual and his group in a highly interdependent world 
society. Many see the dragon of fear lurking near the gate to 
wholesome living, with austerity, enslavement, exile, starvation, 
and obliteration as grim beasts slinking in the shadows to keep 
fear alive! Fear among Europeans finds its justifications in the 
grim witnesses of the events of the past ten years. There are the 
scrap heaps of former cities, economic dislocations, sites of con- 
centration camps, forced labor, millions of uprooted people, hope- 
lessly separated families, stark memory of human torture and 
liquidation, and the evidences of the decline of ideals in human 
relations. 

Yet the emotion of fear has its ebb and flow and now seems 
on the wane. The Cold War doesn’t chill the lives of Europeans as 
formerly. There is the feeling that the Big Powers may not 
be the only determining factors in world affairs. This gives rise 
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to the hope that there is still time for building on a firm founda- 
tion. But the chance must not be in the lingering hope that a 
golden calf will some day appear on the scene, or that a magic 
formula will be found to transform society suddenly, or that a 
universally accepted political organization may break through 
the present political entanglements and rivalries to bring men 
to their senses and keep the recalcitrants under control. 


The fatal disease of today is the thought that war is 
inevitable. Man still relies upon war as the way out, knowing 
that it may destroy the human race, yet hoping against hope that 
the favored race may survive and then cure the disease. Eyes 
must be enabled to see, ears to hear, minds to comprehend, and 
hearts to feel the values in brotherhood. 


World War II was fought on a global scale with fronts on 
three continents and on all the seven seas. On each front there 
was a chain of operations. Each of the desperate titans shoved 
into the struggle every person within reach, who could pull his 
weight, until martial masses of mankind were locked in a struggle 
against one another all over the world. The Cold War has not 
been a regional conflict, but a bigger conflict regionalized. Berlin, 
Greece, China, Korea are only so many fronts in the world 
struggle in which the radio, press, speakers’ platform, economic 
controls, ideological penetration, and mudball diplomacy have 
been the weapons used. 


Though it is the antithesis of war that we wish to attain, 
the extent of the human resources which the opposing forces 
mobilized in the recent conflict and the heights attained by human 
genius to meet destructive forces with greater destructive force 
should inspire us to believe that equal genius and comparable 
resources could be put into a struggle to rebuild the world along 
lines of brotherhood, justice, and welfare for all people in all 
countries in all parts of the world. The process will be as com- 
plicated and as difficult as waging a world war, but without its 
deadly effects. The struggle must be made on a thousand fronts and 
with a zeal for the cause commensurate with that of the soldier 
in war. Loyalty to such principles as the sanctity of the human 
personality, human rights, and human welfare must be com- 
parable to the patriotism of the nationalist in times of stress. 
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The response to the Inner Voice must be as positive as that to 
the military command. 

This may be condemned as too idealistic to be feasible, but 
what great and constructive achievement was ever made except 
in the pursuit of ideals? It is not beyond the scope of human 
genius and it can and must be done. “Not by might nor by power 
but by my spirit,” saith the Lord of hosts; but men and women 
the world over must be motivated by that Spirit. Each one must 
be dedicated to the task of working on at least one front to bring 
all nations to the point that will “give them one heart and 


one way.” 
III. 


The basic raw material for building a new world is found 
in the personality of the only creature on earth which is made 
in the image of God. In every man there is that of God which 
when nurtured raises him to a high peak of his spiritual 
potential and makes him a transformer of society. But 
“human personality, at any rate as we know it in this 
world, has an innate capacity for evil as for good.” It is in this 
dual potentiality that we find the capacity for planned destruction 
as well as for a renaissance into a world society where brother- 
hood is predominant in the midst of individual and group 
divergencies. Every instrument of man may be used either for 
good or for evil; for building or for demolition. Atomic power, 
the radio, electricity, the press, the cutting tool, and human 
organizations are clear examples. But in no man-made instrument 
is the element of goodness or evil inherent. They are neutral, 
except as directed by the mind and hand of man. Atomic power, 
per se and left alone, is a sleeping giant, but harnessed and 
directed by the genius of man it springs to awful power, sufficient 
either to scorch the whole of the earth or to provide the material 
resource for a renaissance in human living. 

“The Kingdom of God is within you.” Its riches and power 
are dormant when left alone, but if developed to the point where 
the welfare of others is a major concern, its influence on the lives 
of men becomes commensurate with that of physical power in 
the material realm. It will build a brotherhood which leaves out 
no one, no matter what his class or race be. 
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That eighty international organizations are found in one 
city is significant. It is of greater importance that they concern 
themselves with the welfare and sanctity of the human personal- 
ity. When we see each one as an organic ganglion in its own 
sphere of influence, be it world wide or regional, we see in its 
early stages the development of a framework for rebuilding 
society. There is no thought that Geneva is the only great nerve 
center of the movements intended to bring world order out of 
chaos. The fact that it is one of several is encouraging. These 
organizations are not amalgamated into one great world council, 
but that need not be a cause for despair. More important than 
actual federation is the spirit in which people live and move. 
The great task of all groups is to build attitudes of mutual 
respect, mutual concern for one another, mutual allegiance to the 
eternal truths which shape the course of history, and a will to 
attune individual lives to the voice of the Father of us all. Each 
organization has as its avowed purpose the accomplishment of a 
unit of work in the construction of the new society. Each pur- 
ports to have the support of a more or less extensive patronage 
and to spread its influence to a more or less extensive sphere. 
In no case is the claim completely empty, and there is no thought 
that the potential has been reached by any. The important point 
is that they are going in the right direction and need support. 

The United Nations Economic Commission for Europe in- 
cludes representatives from both sides of the Iron Curtain. It 
deals with problems vital to the welfare of every country of 
Europe. Its weakness is in the fear, on the part of governments 
which are parties to it, that some other country will have its 
political and economic position enhanced by the work of the 
Commission. The International Labor Organization is the oldest 
of the Specialized Agencies of the broader United Nations 
organization. In organization and purpose it is on a sound footing, 
but as it is a league of sovereign states, some of the same forces 
that hamstring other intergovernmental organizations keep it 
from its maximum contribution. The International Refugee 
Organization has more that 600,000 refugees under its care. 
While it is endeavoring to get as many of these as possible to 
new homes, there are nearly twenty times as many uprooted 
people in central Europe alone who are not eligible for Inter- 
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national Refugee Organization aid. The governments which 
established this relief agency did not give it the authority or the 
funds to go beyond the stated list of eligibles. 

The World Health Organization was long overdue when it 
was established. The Health Section alone of the League of 
Nations would have warranted the retention of that organization. 
The fact that some nations have withdrawn from the World 
Health Organization does not minimize the importance of inter- 
national cooperation in the eternal battle against disease. Again 
here is an obvious lack of interest on the part of governments 
and people in the welfare of fellow human beings. 


In all of these there is the same sad story. The people are 
not sufficiently informed nor sufficiently alert to their responsi- 
bilities in an interdependent world to speak through their 
governments to current conditions. 


Man’s capacity for zealous endeavor, once his ardor is 
aroused, is a tremendous resource for rebuilding society. Great 
swells in human history bear witness to this fact. Unhappily, 
the direction of this force is not assured. Like instruments in 
human hands, it may be marshalled into storms of destruction 
when led by sinister motives. Naziism could never have brought 
Germany to the peak of its physical power without it. At present 
the problem is too complicated for one to wish for a quick mass 
movement. There must be devotion to the cause which binds 
individuals and generations to the eternal task of a continuous 
rebuilding in society. Here is the challenge to leaders in the 
church and in education. 

War is the greatest obstacle in the way of man’s constructive 
efforts. Mankind the world over is not just tired of war; man 
dreads it as a deluge of doom, yet he has not been able to convince 
himself that there is another way — another road to security. 
He is more willing to risk obliteration, as much as he dreads it, 
than to search for ways of living with his fellow men in mutual 
cooperation. In 1929 the British Prime Minister brought a storm 
of applause from a packed Reformation Hall when he dramatical- 
ly shouted: “We must run risks for peace as we have for war,” 
but he didn’t win many disciples. 

In an unguarded moment a person who was attacking the position 
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of the conscientious objector to war said: “What if everybody 
refused to bear arms?” What if they should! To the statement 
“I would be willing to try the pacific way if everybody else 
would,” the old Quaker replied: “Thou wouldst be among the 
last to do good. Christ would have thee be among the first.” 


The genius of man needs to be directed assiduously to the 
exploration and evaluation of ways of bringing man’s inner re- 
sources to a balanced, coherent application of Christian principles 
in all phases of life. The present day approach to one world, 
organized on a stable and wholesome basis, is being made on 
three levels. First, and foremost in the public eye, is the inter- 
governmental level. The second, coming more and more to the 
front, is that of the nongovernmental organizations. The third 
approach is on the level of the common man — the masses. 


The numerous intergovernmental organizations whose work 
transcends national limits deal with almost every variety of 
international relations. The international organization finds in 
the international conference its essential counterpart and peren- 
nial instrument or complement. During one recent calendar year 
the government of one of the major powers sent one or more 
delegates to over four hundred international conferences. The 
public is not aware of the tremendous efforts now being made 
to create a more orderly world. A common error is to attack the 
weaknesses and failures of international organizations without 
trying to see how far they have brought us along the road from 
chaos toward order. 


The most ardent critics of efforts toward world organization 
have never once caught the idea that there is such a thing as the 
moral responsibility of the individual for the acts and policies 
of his government. The deadly hail from the super bombers 
may massacre old men, women, and children by the thousands 
just as surely as the Indians massacred the whole populations of 
frontier towns a few decades ago, and yet nobody feels any 
personal responsibility for it. Millions of people today are 
languishing in despair with no hope of a chance to earn a 
healthful living or of any opportunity to use their talents for 
the benefit of society. More than half the population of the world 
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is undernourished and millions of these are little above the 
starvation level, yet we chant as fundamental in our political 
philosophy: “We hold these truths to be self evident, that all 
men are created equal, and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, and that among these are Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” In the face of the sins of 
society, reflected in the plight of unfortunate masses of people, 
we salve our conscience with “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

In the complications of present day society the attainment 
of the abundant life for all people will have to be reached by 
constant and prodigious efforts on all three of the levels we have 
been considering. The United Nations, including the Specialized 
Agencies, together with the thousands of nongovernmental organi- 
zations, has an essential role to play; but each must get its 
moving power from the shoulders of the people within their 
respective spheres of influence. It is on this third level that we 
find the vast resources for world peace and brotherhood lying 
undeveloped and often in a state of dangerous ferment. 

There is a rising interest in gearing the influence of the 
common man to the program of the international organizations. 
The International Labor Office has worked for thirty years on the 
principle of joint participation of representatives of governments 
and of private interests in the formulation of its policies. Long 
strides along similar lines have been made since the establishment 
of United Nations. The Social and Economic Council of the 
United Nations has brought into its sphere of activity more than 
eighty nongovernmental organziations. Though these are brought 
in for consultative purposes, it is, nevertheless, a step in the 
direction of public participation in intergovernmental policies 
and work. When these private agencies were meeting to form a 
mutual association, one enthusiast characterized it as the emerg- 
ing “House of Commons of the United Nations.” Though the 
statement was a wild exaggeration, it pointed in the direction we 
need to go. The United Nations Educational and Scientific Organi- 
zation has accorded consultative status to a similar number of 
nongovernmental organizations. The World Health Organization 
has granted consultative status to a small number of scientific 
organizations and the International Refugee Organization has 
working agreements with more than thirty voluntary agencies 
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engaged in relief work. The nongovernmental organizations with 
consultative status with the Economic and Social Council are in 
process of setting up machinery for their mutual cooperation and 
assistance and to enable them to work more effectively with the 
Economic and Social Council. The Voluntary Agencies with work- 
ing agreements with IRO have formed an association for exchange 
of information and for collaboration. 


These emerging federations of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions indicate a trend among private organizations to pool their 
resources for work in areas of common interests. 


During a two-year sojourn in Geneva, it was my privilege 
to be a representative to the initial assemblies of seven emerging 
international organizations. Two of the organizations are still 
in process of being born. Five of them are meant to be of 
world-wide scope. Three of them have “World” in their official 
names. Each one brings into being a federation of national and/or 
international organizations. Only one of them restricts its work 
to temporary needs. The major purposes of all except the one 
temporary organization are to mould public opinion, change 
human attitudes, and to help mankind to find new direction. 
Two of them are political in nature. Three of them are made 
up entirely of religious elements and the other four include 
churches or departments of churches in their membership. 


The element of hope in these development. is not confined to 
the present strength of the new organizations. It is found 
partly in the wholesale sort of ferment which is producing these 
organizations. Men and women are rising to a challenge of today. 
Just as surely as a long succession of minor discoveries was in- 
dispensable to the scientific marvels of today, basic achievements 
are being made in human relations which are indispensable to 
the development of the society man longs for and needs. These 
achievements do not spring into being automatically or overnight. 
They call for, and must have, the ever widening support of men 
and women in all countries. 

The weaknesses which stand out in international organiza- 
tions are traceable for the most part to failures to stir up the 
resources on the third level, to bring the common man to see his 
own responsibility for his neighbor — be the neighbor next door 
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or on the opposite side of the globe. They have not been able to 
fire the common man with a sense of responsibility for, and an 
inner urge to, constructive work for all mankind. Public con- 
fidence in the purpose and success of either the federations of 
organizations or their constituent bodies has not been strong 
enough to produce the needed financial support or to draw out 
and keep sufficient leadership to ensure the progress desired. 
During the war the world’s outstanding scientific, military, and 
political leaders were put in command of operations indispensable 
to success. In times of peace leadership must be chosen with as 
definite a purpose as in war and operations indispensable to 
achievement must be mapped out and set in motion. 


In the present trend of history it is obvious that man’s 
pulsating energy is pushing human activities out against all 
national barriers toward a One World. The walls between 
nations are being punctured all along the line of major human 
relations. It is just as obvious that a rampant nationalism, on 
the defensive as never before, is trying desperately to close the 
breaches. If a “One World” moulded in the spirit of the “Four 
Freedoms” is to be progressively approached, it will require the 
persistent efforts of all those who can be brought to see the direc- 
tion man needs to take. We of the Christian church must cease to 
turn a deaf ear to the “Still Small Voice.” Delegates from one 
hundred fifty Christian communities, meeting in the First As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches, felt a common desire 
for prayer for forgiveness for the weaknesses and sins of the 
churches in the face of the world’s present plight. They called 
upon all to rededicate themselves to the tremendous responsi- 
bilities and glorious opportunities just ahead. These cannot be 
met by men and women of half-hearted convictions, nor can 
they be met so long as the average man wishes to be the last 
person to put his shoulder to the wheel. 
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Resources for World Recovery: An 
Overview 


By AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY 


pe a cursory world-view through the window of an airplane 
is a dynamic experience; speeding countries and continents, 
often mere blurs of brown and blue-grey, reveal a pattern which 
is not only physically transcontinental, but humanly indivisible. 
That gem-like island of lights, glowing under the low-flying plane 
about to land is Japan, but it could have been another speck of 
human homes in the vast Pacific stretches, either the Amero- 
Polynesian Hawaii or the tip of Korea — or, if one’s winged car 
had been flying the other way round to India, it could have been 
Sicily or the Azores. Geolatry, based on narrow fixations of 
tribal mentality, has assumed larger proportions, so that nations 
identify themselves with large or meagre land, but to the per- 
ceptive modern man, to the traveler, or even the viewer of news- 
reels and television screens, such fixations are yielding place to a 
supernational reality of human habitation and existence. Indeed, 


aerial journeys are a new dimension of feeling and intellection, 
not merely because one has gained mastery of a new and con- 
tinuous aerial perspective, but because of a grouping and mapping 
of human cultures made possible by a distance which eliminates 
minor differences and brings larger facts of contiguity and 
coherence nearer. 


But this is only an illustration of emerging factors which by 
themselves can effect no change. It would be easy enough to 
carry one’s shadow across the planet, only in a shorter space of 
time; but mental apathy or ignorance traveling at 500 miles 
an hour would make little difference to the human relationships 
of people who fail to adapt their concepts to changes in the outer 
human situation. For all it is worth, a man could have been ten 
thousand physical miles away from the person who sits next to 
him in the airport in Bangkok if he has made no mental prepara- 
tions before leaving for Siam. Such preparations would include 
not merely quick reading of geo-historical maps, but a period of 
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saturation in the cultural background of Siam and its peoples. 
Above all, it would include the cultivation of a spiritual attitude 
toward one’s fellowmen. Physical proximity brought about 
by high speed machines is a tremendous help, and almost a 
challenge, but modern man has to make up for more. 


In short, as Tagore put it, the nearness of man brought about 
by science is a fact, but it has to be turned into a truth. For that 
a sense of inward nearness has to be cultivated and the reality of 
man’s life on earth grounded not only on a larger tract of con- 
tiguity but on the structure of life itself. 


The same applies to radios which can divide men on the air 
over linguistic nationalisms, or even bring groups together ideolo- 
gically across scripts and tongues and yet fail to make them 
realize the deeper unities. False news can be relayed by ether 
messengers at tremendous cost and with marvelous ingenuity, 
harming rather than helping the process of fraternizing. News- 
papers can flash significant news which makes mankind respond 
as one or confuse and injure human understanding by inter- 
jecting the subtle poison of distortion or by canceling out a line 
of light by a bedlam of voices shouting war or dark hatred. 
Sipping such daily poison with one’s breakfast cup of coffee 
would not make men wiser or nearer unless they have developed 
sturdy spiritual resistance to such modernism. Indeed, many 
fine spirits succumb to the daily dose simply because they have 
no inner criterion or wide intellectual and independent access to 
facts; all the wonders of the printing press have not helped them 
out of a primitive passiveness. 


One could take one aspect and another of what are called 
the gifts of civilization and prove that they merely underline 
opportunities but cannot deliver understanding. Machines are 
elongated fingers or more highly complex muscles: they augment 
sight or touch or hearing and give further range to the in- 
stincts but cannot transform ideas or purify the currents of 
feeling. 

Nor can the organizations or intellectual concepts of the 
modern age take us very far. From the time of H. G. Wells, who 
marveled both at the gadgets and the intellectual gadgets of 
thought, up to the most modern American technocrat we have 
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been told how the new machinery of conferences and international 
get-togethers would solve man’s problems. But they fall into the 
some category of opportunity devices and would succeed or fail 
according to the quantum of spiritual decision that underlies the 
international attitudes. Quite often, the people who come to 
international conferences, whatever their individual initiatives 
might be in other and less challenging spheres, come with fixed 
attitudes; they are wire-pulled by their foreign offices and groups 
and by narrow, unyielding loyalties that are calculated to violate 
the higher human loyalty. Organizations depend not so much on 
professed objectives and grandiose offices and display as on the 
integrity of individual men. And we are here speaking of their 
integrity as complete human characters and as believers and 
not mere professors of aims and resolutions. Internationalism of 
the obvious sort has become more a menace than help toward 
supernational efforts; power-grouped forces manipulate it, finance 
and advertise it, and wreck its efficacy. Gigantic networks of 
internationalism envelop distant and militarily or economically 
weak members and groups of the human race and seal them, as 
in Africa, from even the normal processes of competitive self- 
development as unitary nations or would-be nations. 


Judged from this angle, even the United Nations concept is 
incomplete and partly unreal. The basis is yet that of powéer- 
nationalism, though many of the individual architects and the 
present occupants are conscious of a deeper intent. But the 
United Nations concept must clear itself of the confusion made 
between nation-statism and the genuine nationalism which exists 
independent of a national status. Millions of peoples on this 
human earth have no national existence as states, and yet they do 
certainly exist and also possess profound cultural unity as a 
people knit together by language, contiguity, and a common 
history. Their economic realities tie them up in a pattern which 
it would be fatal to break unless it were gradually subsumed and 
transformed into a larger pattern which has given full equality 
first and then proceeded toward unity. India was not a nation till 
a couple of years ago and yet she was a great civilization and in 
one sense a nation though not in the sense of a nation-state. 
We can realize what millions of peoples less fortunate than we, in 
Africa and Asia, feel with regard to any organization which 
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first denies them the right of statehood and then, as a corollary, 
the right of access to the United Nations. That is not a fault 
to be debited to the United Nations as such but to the nation- 
states which still dominate it; but the United Nations concept 
itself has to be clarified and taken out of its present context of out- 
worn associations and commitments. And that can be done, not 
only by the most helpful statement of human rights that the 
United Nations has sponsored in spite of obstacles, but by straight 
implementation of those ideas by obligatory recognition of peoples 
and culture-groups as partners in the working of a supernational 
organization. Needless to say, it is worse than useless to en- 
courage the cruel mockery of representation by allowing “colony- 
holders” to come in the name of those very peoples whom they 
have enslaved. Even if some of the difficult members of the 
United Nations demand, with special motivations, the recognition 
of un-nationed millions, our distrust for those members should 
not lead us to the absurdity of denying the truth of such argu- 
ments. The United Nations has to be saved from its members, and 
that can happen when the members accept their obligation to a 
human order which transcends a combination of hard-grouped, 
militarist nation-states. 


While the idea of World Federation and United World 
Government seems attractive, its premises should be scrutinized. 
The concept of militarism and world-order are mutually annihila- 
tive; the sanctions of a world government cannot lie in the 
separate or united prospect of ruthless obliteration of man, but 
in substituting them by spiritual sanctions using techniques that 
are conformable to the most elementary need of humaneness. That 
is to say, world federation and world disarmament must be 
simultaneously advocated in order that their advocates can carry 
any message of truth: it is never the case of either/or, or one 
after the other, with moral values. They have meaning when 
they are believed in and practised as an inescapable spiritual 
imperative. 

Traveling on a Pan-American World Airways plane, smooth 
as a Rolls-Royce car on a perfect road, I admired the logical 
sight and the high intellected skill of the pilot; the courtesy of 
the flying guests to one another, and the cosmopolitan air that 
pervaded the personnel atmosphere was obvious; we girdled the 
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globe with a genuine sense of high-exalted adventure. And yet 
I wondered what precisely might turn the logical sight into the 
use of bomb-sights; what sudden news might not make the 
passengers behave like combustible specks of mutual intolerance; 
what airports might not in an hour refuse to admit the plane or 
even plaster it with bullets. Whether such activities proceeded 
from frank partisanship and hatred or as a result of world-order 
sanctions, the effects on human mind and human epidermis 
would be precisely the same. This is indeed a plea to set up a 
Pan-theistic world airways service. One would not mind if the 
present nomenclatures hold so long as the basic assumption of 
the other name is accepted totally. But that will need education 
and training stretching back from planes and organizations to 
individual homes and individual lives. 


These are the passing reflections of a recent tourist who took 
to Eastern and Western air and felt that the air was indivisible 
and that the whole journey was a human travelogue. The only 
barriers in the upper and the lower air that one could feel were 
the barriers of divisive attitudes and impulses which existed 
nowhere in the human reality but in the distortions generated 
in the human heart and brain, dispersible if only one entered into 
the meaningfulness of the universe. The focal points of obstruc- 
tiveness can be enumerated without much difficulty. A large area 
of these barriers can be covered by the one word, discrimination. 
All travel through the human geography is bruised and negated 
by racial, economic, color, and other equally fantastic discrimi- 
nations such as caste and so-called “religious” bars. Like smoke- 
palled city skies, one views this total opaqueness as endangering 
all travel and landing from the one-air reality. That smoke need 
not be there. As one nears the human earth, after the delicious 
expansiveness of blue, lighted air, another obstacle seems to be 
the over-crowdedness or under-populated situation on slices of 
the earth’s surface. And much of the misery and human degrada- 
tion, jealousy and land-hungry imperialisms springs from this 
not too difficult problem of adjusting the distribution of human 
beings in the wide and various areas of the human earth by sane 
and consentient methods. From the air, it seems to be a simple 
problem, and fundamentally simple it does become if the problem 
of populations is met by equable distribution, wise restriction of 
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birth guided by intellectual and spiritual understanding and by 
cultivation of large, fallow areas of the earth’s surface which 
small groups are monopolizing or which are being exploited by 
an alien power-group at the expense of starving peoples to 
whom primarily the soil belonged. If one looks at the mud and 
sand and water planet as the earth home of man, and applies 
modern and potential techniques, this great single hurdle in 
the path of human unity can be crossed. Sometimes it seems 
that even the experience of aerial sight would dispel the 
mental cobwebs that make us drive overcrowded peoples to mad- 
ness and unduly privilged groups to parasitism and spiritual 
apathy. But air-conducted tours, as already indicated, might not 
be crucial in their effect. 


Actually, both the categories of “discrimination” and “lack of 
habitation” would touch upon the fundamental economic problems 
that divide mankind. The crime of unequal distribution of neces- 
sities to human beings, all of whom have precisely the same rights 
to whatever belonged to humanity, needs summarily to be removed 
at every level of government. The next item would be nationalism. 
Not the idea of unitary culture groups and organized societies of 
peoples, based on linguistic or regional realities, but the concept 
of nation-statism armed with actual or potential H-bombs (or 
hatchets) is here indicated. No world humanity can function 
along with the existence of nation-states. Manned by inaccessible 
men, organized on the basis of arrogance and aggression, machined 
by fabulous mass murderous weapons, the modern nation-state 
precipitates itself against the modern nation-state with deadlier 
intent and effect than fratricidal tribes. No miraculous arrange- 
ment of nation-states, save their absorption, will cure the epidemic 
and mounting crescendo of wars on the human planet. Super- 
statism, with the retained use of the same concept of the super- 
armed government, will not help us out one inch beyond the 
sanguinary spiral. A clear and simple departure from nation- 
statism or super-statism into a world peoples’ federation would 
illumine the air. ‘Investment in death cannot be the way to 
living, even if billions are spent in the process. Associative 
peoples’ organizations, further linked, especially in vital matters 
of food and fuel and health, with a larger and decentralized or 
rather multi-centralized world peoples’ government — freed of 
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the incubus of partial or total militarism and its drain of life’s 
resources, but with available policing facilities—would seem to fit 


in with the emerging picture of “aware” groups of peoples who 
belong consciously together both inside and beyond the frontiers 
of present day nations. Multitudes, disillusioned by national and 
international wars, have developed the minimum consciousness 
necessary for the development and implementation of a world 
peoples’ government. 

These ideas are concentric rings around the single spiritual 
point of acceptance, namely, the divine order of humanity. It is 
not a structure that we are imposing, but the structure which is 
there, the structure and fabric of humanity itself that would 
sustain our efforts. Nothing we can do or have done can change 
that order; all human folly and hatred is but a postponement in 
our realization of the structure and nature of life, of humanity 
and civilization and, therefore, a postponement of the adjustment 
of human freedom to the truth of existence. Such postponement al- 
so spells the prolongation of suffering which does not sublimate 
but brutalizes. To come back again and again to man’s spiritual 
ground from wherever we may work in the necessary peripheries 
of education, vocation, and technique is the imperative necessity ; 
just as the airplane, however fast and far it might travel, dares 
not forget the earth that it must touch down. 
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What Does the Layman Have a Right 
to Expect of the Church? 


By GEORGE W. CRAWFORD 


HIS is an attempt to expose the mind of the average and 
thoughtful Protestant layman. It concerns his investment 
in organized religion and his appraisal of the returns on that 
investment. To forestall any impression that this average and 
thoughtful layman is being cast in the role of captious critic, 
let it frankly be confessed in his behalf, and at once, that what 
is written here proceeds on the basis of his shared responsibility 
for whatever is amiss. The problem presented is to speak plainly 
enough to make clear and reasonably emphatic a point of view, 
and yet to keep within the bounds of judicious statement. A 
sincere effort to do just that will be greatly aided if the following 
items are listed as strictly mala prohibita: 

1. Any attempt at learned discussion 

2. Any affectation of erudition 

3. Cant 

4. Cheap clichés 

5. Above all else, pert cynicism concerning the ability of Or- 

ganized Religion to meet its world responsibilities. 

To deal with what is not comprehended within that im- 
pressive inventory greatly simplifies the present task. Among 
other things, there is left the opportunity to make vocal the 
response of the pew to the spoken word from the sacred desk; 
and also there is left responsible free speech concerning the 
manner and methods of the church in the fulfillment of its 
mission. Availing himself of this allowable area, the writer will 
propose as best he may some very straightforward answers to 
the simple question: What does the layman have a right to 
expect of the church? What does he have a right to expect of 
the church on Sunday? What does he have a right to expect 
of the church on Monday? 

At the beginning of this discussion it would be orderly first 
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to define the sort of church it is to which the layman has the 
right to look expectantly. Frankly disavowing any ability to 
define the institution in terms acceptable to the learned ecclesi- 
astic, even if that were necessary, the writer borrows a definition, 
most appropriate for present purposes, from Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, who in his book What is Christianity wrote: 


The Christian church is a society of sinners. It is the only society in the 
world, membership in which is based upon the single qualification that the 
candidate shall be unworthy of membership. The church is not a society of 
integrated personalities, of philsophers and mystics . . . but of broken per- 
sonalities, of men and women of troubled minds, of people who know that 
they are not good. 


From this definition it is obvious that the Christian church 
is not a society of smugs; that it is not simply a place where a 
group of pious people periodically foregather to contemplate 
their spiritual autobiographies and mutually to congratulate one 
another that their respective souls are saved. With a “troubled” 
mind, with an ambiguous conscience, and with appropriate 
humility in the realization that he qualifies by the test of un- 
worthiness for membership in it, the layman concerning whom 
this piece is written adopts the above defined church for his very 
own and looks expectantly to it as the capitol of his spiritual 
life. And what is it that he expects and has a right to expect of 
it? For example, what does he have a right to expect of it on 
Sunday? And first of all what has he a right to expect inside 
the meeting house on Sunday? The answer raises the further 
inquiry as to what it is that impels him toward the sanctuary 
on the Lord’s day. May it not be the urge to associate himself 
with things less likely to be found elsewhere? May it not be 
that he is driven by the impelling implications contained in these 
words of Dr. Joseph Fort Newton: 


The impingement of Eternity upon man gives the moral sense an august 
authority, and makes Religion not a dogma but the life of God in the soul 
of man. Life everywhere grows in dignity, meaning and worth when it is 
lived in the fellowship of eternal things. 


It is submitted that the God-seeking layman turns to the 
more favorable auspices of the consecrated meeting place the 
better to realize the life of God in his own soul and to live even 
for a few moments in the fellowship of eternal things. But, alas, 
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seeking this fellowship and also the food that will nurture and 
sustain his spiritual life, the expectant and hungry worshipper 
all too frequently receives instead a stone, and then unjustly in- 
curring the fate of the unregenerate rich of the Magnificat, he 
“is sent empty away.” 

Perhaps all this has the ring of innocuous generalities. 
Perhaps there is a call to be more specific. What really is there 
in the substance and manner and mode of the things done in 
the meeting house on Sundays that offends and defeats this wor- 
shipper? An answer to that question is a fair requirement. 
Wherefore, in the jargon of the legal profession, there should 
be an indictment which contains a bill of particulars. So be it. 
Count one of such an indictment is the growing tendency to 
substitute entertainment for worship. Stampeded by the un- 
favorable comparison between the statistics of church attendance 
and the crowds who witness or participate in all forms of 
Sunday amusements, the unwary minister is betrayed into an 
injudicious compromise which makes him introduce into his 
Sunday routine the flavor and the atmosphere of the theatre and 
the concert hall. The defeat of his purpose is foreordained. He 
commits the fatal blunder of mistaking the temper of the 
hungry-souled men and women who sit in the pews before him 
or who would sit there but for his faulty diagnosis. If he is 
haunted by the census of the golf courses on Sunday, let him 
take into account that the hard-headed absentees from the meet- 
ing house are making an appraisal on the basis of his own 
formula. If it is to be a choice between amusement or enter- 
tainment furnished by amateurs or by professionals they under- 
stand perfectly well what choice to make. They know that placing 
a pulpit in a theatre does not make it a church. If within the 
church house the world from which they have retreated is again 
thrust into their consciousness; if within its doors they en- 
counter the atmosphere and trappings of the temples of enter- 
tainment; if for their pains they are simply exposed to a variety 
of gewgaws and high sounding twaddle, they conclude that they 
have been duped, and come the next Sabbath day, taking their 
frustration with them, they choose the superior quality of these 
things in the regularly appointed places for them. 

These observations do not point to the casual or purposeless 
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member of the congregation who comes because of a custom or 
who lacks sufficient imagination to do a less worthy thing. The 
concern is for the troubled minds, the smitten consciences, the 
seekers after the fellowship of eternal things. 


Count two of the indictment is the obsession for crusading 
in behalf of pet nostrums, which often goes to the very verge 
of turning the pulpit into a sort of glorified soap box. 


Without at all denying Christian responsibility for social 
policy, your purposeful, sober minded layman believes that the 
program of the church in this area should be relegated to the 
time and place for the considered planning, organizing the 
functions, and mapping the strategy of the church. The scared 
desk on Sunday is neither such a time nor such a place. So far 
as pertains to the office of the prophet in the pulpit, at least, it 
is possible to go along with Professor Francis Peabody of Harvard 
when he wrote in a provocative little book at the turn of the 
century, entitled Jesus Christ and the Social Question, these 
words: 


The prophet, in the social question, as in religion, is not the system-maker, 
or even the foreteller of the future. He is the advocate of righteousness; he 
lays bare the sins of his people, and pronounces judgment on their transgres- 
sion; he pictures the rule of equity and peace, and promises to justice its 
reward. Here is at least one legitimate work of the Christian preacher. It 
does not need a training in political economy to make one sensitive to social 
sins. The same passion for righteousness which made the burden of Hebrew 
prophecy finds its place in an effective Christian ministry today. The prophet 
may not know precisely what form the better future is to assume; and when 
he depicts the details of that future, he may become only an impracticable 
visionary. His place is to proclaim the eternal law of righteousness and the 
retribution which, for a nation or for an individual, is sure to follow wrong. 


One need not go the whole distance with the famous Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals, or entirely to subscribe to all 
the implications of his statement. It is not necessary to do either 
nor to derogate the Christian social imperative nor to discount 
the church as an instrument of social regeneration in order to 
resist the spectacle of the minister in the role of social clinician 
each Sunday morning. If clinic he must have let it be concerned 
with sin-sick souls and the healing balm of Gilead. 

A third count may be added to the indictment. That count 
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would be addressed to the guilty role of the church in abetting the 
secularization of the Sabbath day. The church must take a large 
share of the blame for the changing concept of the Christian 
Sabbath which makes of it not the traditional American holy 
day but the traditional European holiday. Nor is that all. 
Its guilt also includes much responsibility for the fact that to 
the European form of observance of the day is being added the 
abomination of American commercialism. The church itself is 
measurably contributing to this result by its approval, both di- 
rectly and indirectly, of a merely token observance of Sunday 
as the Lord’s day. As for commercializing the Sabbath, it is in 
many respects setting the pattern. From the “silver offering at 
the door” period when a certain amount of caution and reserve 
was maintained toward money-making church activities, there 
has been a gradual emergence into the outright promotion of 
commercial enterprises on the Sabbath day itself, and both within 
and without the meeting houses. Moreover, the better to exploit 
these projects a sort of “bally-hoo” period is reserved in the 
Sunday worship service where, after the manner and the approved 
techniques of the radio commercial, chicken suppers, bridge 
parties and what-nots by church auxiliaries are extolled, and with 
no distinction in emphasis based on whether these occasions are 
appointed for Sunday or for other days of the week. In the same 
manner and spirit the informal period of after-service fellow- 
ship is viewed largely as the harvest time for the ticket hawker. 
Any protest against these practices is firmly met with a silencing 
voice raised in behalf of the unbalanced church budget. It would 
appear that a deficit in the appropriation for current expenses is 
of far more serious concern than is a deficit in the ideals given 
into the keeping of Organized Religion—assuming that they were 


so given. 


The better to understand the reaction of the thoughtful 
layman to these things, perhaps we may borrow that sentence 
from Arnold Toynbee wherein he enjoins us to seek salvation 
“by putting the secular super-structure back onto religious 
foundations.” When the church reverses the operation by putting 
the religious super-structure onto secular foundations, it is not 
only defaulting on its solemn commitments but to the sincere if 
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“unworthy” man in the pew it is abdicating the throne he has 
erected for it in his own innermost life. 


It will be a misunderstanding of the temper of this piece 
if it be assumed it does not allow that remembering the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy is consistent with a day of release from the 
wrack and tensions of the material pursuits of the other six days. 
It is only contended that making the Sabbath for man can be 
accomplished without violent desecrations and that too without 
any need to return to the boredom of the drab and austere mode 
of the Puritan meeting house or to the straight-jacket of the 
Puritanic Blue Laws. 


We now come to the second question: What has the layman 
a right to expect of the church on Monday? 


First of all, he has a right to expect that the church will 
help him on Monday to translate into overt religion the Christian 
ideals inculcated on Sunday. Instead of parting company with 
him for another six days at the door of the sanctuary, he expects 
and has a right to expect that the ministry of the church shall 
relate itself to his life as counselor and spiritual reference both 
in the area of his personal concerns and, particularly in these 
times, in the area of his world responsibilities; for confused and 
bewildered, like many of his brothers everywhere, he is in 
eminent danger of losing his way, and the sharp edge of his 
moral perceptions is likely to be blunted by constant contact with 
the hard stuff of the life about him. Never before in the history 
of Christendom has he faced more challenging problems than 
today and never before has he had such corresponding responsi- 
bilities for the kind of world he lives in. Nor is there for him 
any escape from this world. Refer to his experiences in the life 
he led yesterday: He sat down to his breakfast and turned on the 
radio for the morning’s news-cast. Immediately he was in China 
and concerned with the issues of the Chinese civil war and 
wondering how many more American tax dollars must still go 
to stabilize the life and economy of that unhappy country. On 
his way to his job perhaps he drove in at a favorite service 
station only to find that the price of gasoline had increased over 
the previous day directly or indirectly because of the European 
Recovery Program. He opened his morning’s mail and found a 
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dozen appeals to share a part of the day’s earnings to help feed 
hungry people in every foreign land. Finally, on the financial 
page of the evening newspaper the Dow-Jones averages showed 
that the stock market had reacted violently to the latest Com- 
munist coup or to the precipitous devaluation of the currency 
of some new and financially distressed country. Then he began 
to be apprehensive about the safety of his own little nest egg. 


Preoccupation with problems of the wide world, however, 
must still leave him mindful of responsibilities at home. Somehow 
the enchantment of distance often entices our interest to the 
exclusion of the unromantic problems on our very door steps. 
One wonders whether the deep concern for the benighted heathen 
in “Timbuctoo” is not in part, at least, a sort of defense 
mechanism—a device to disassociate us from the ugly facts of 
our own immediate community. Do not misunderstand. The 
Christian layman should and must be concerned, and deeply 
concerned, about the other man in the dark places, but also his 
heart should occasionally bleed for the heathen at home. The 
proper object of missionary zeal and solicitude is not alone a 
scantily clad savage in some far off nook of the world. You do 
not have to hunt him in the fastnesses of Greenland’s icy 
mountains, nor yet on India’s coral strands, nor even among 
Africa’s sunny fountains. Tomorrow he will move on your street, 
or if not then, he will the day after. He may stride up the center 
aisle of your fine meeting house next Sunday. He may sit down 
beside you in the public bus tomorrow morning. Your “native” 
will have no ring in his nose, will not be barefoot, will not be 
naked. But that man will symbolize humanity’s challenge to the 
Christian religion. 


It is probable that all this sounds dangerously like the things 
customarily heard from the average pulpit — said better and 
with more authority. The writer hopes he will not be convicted 
of the cant disavowed at the beginning of this article. It is only 
intended to underline both the individual and corporate responsi- 
bility of the Christian layman for helping to build a better 
world — a better world in Washington as well as in Cathay. 

But whether in relation to his confessed responsibility to 
help mend the torn and distracted world, or whether in relation 
to his responsibility for the betterment of the social order im- 
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mediately at hand, the layman has a right to expect from the 
church Christian guidance in the choices he is continually called 
upon to make and which he cannot avoid. To whom else shall he 
go? How else can he forestall that sum of all tragedy — the 
irreparable failure to exemplify his professed faith? It will be 
recalled how the Master dramatized it. He drew the picture of 
a scene in a court room. The King of all the earth is presiding. 
The convicted defendants are up for sentencing. They plead in 
extenuation ignorance of the nature of their offences. The just 
and compassionate Judge illustrates how easily they might have 
escaped condemnation. He had exacted of them no heroic deeds; 
no romantic standards of conduct. He says simply to them (here 
paraphrased): “I was sick and accursed in my body because of 
my poverty, and you ministered not unto me. I was a slum 
dweller and you took no heed of my plight. I was lynched and 
oppressed and you defended me not. I was handicapped by ignor- 
ance and struggled vainly against adversity, and you accounted 
that as the deserts of my caste. I was publicly insulted and pro- 
scribed on every sign board, and you passed by on the other side.” 


Then pleaded these ceremonially punctilious church folk: 
“Lord, when saw we Thee sick and ministered not unto Thee; 
shelterless and housed Thee not; oppressed and defended Thee 
not; handicapped and ignored Thee; or proscribed and took no 
account of Thee?” 


And the King answers and says: “Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto the most defenseless of these my brothers ye did it not 
unto me.” 


But the uncomprehending lip servers still persist in their 
defence: “Behold, Lord, we built beautiful meeting houses in 
which to worship thee; we paid fine orators to denounce the 
grosser sins in thy name from our pulpits; we raised princely 
sums to evangelize the heathen in the far corners of the earth; 
we subscribed to the Community Chest a goodly portion of the 
increment from the business which we meticulously separated 
from our religion; we patronized and lent respectability to all 
good causes—we—we—we.” 

Then with tragic finality the King says: “I hate your new 
moons.” 
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A Neglected Aspect of the Theological 
Curriculum* 


By NATHAN A. SCOTT, JR. 


HERE is no question now but that one of the most heartening 

intellectual developments in our time has been the radically 1 
thoroughgoing re-examination of the meaning and methods of edu- 
cation. The scope within which this continuous discussion has 
ranged and the depth at which inquiry has frequently proceeded : 
represents an altogether praiseworthy and magnificent effort at ; 
self-criticism on the part of those who are immediately responsible 
for the ordering of our modern communities of higher education. 
This development has, of course, been forced upon us by our new 
awareness of history, from which there has been no escape, and 
which has compelled all serious men to probe again into the nature 
of man and the proper cultivation of his faculties — at once as 
a measure of defense against such a concentration upon the 
immediacies of social and political crisis as might rob us of a 
sense of fundamental purpose and direction, and also as a strate- 
gem by which these crises might ultimately be solved. 

It is not surprising, too, that “the new theory” has found 
its closest articulation and most systematic embodiment in ex- 
perimental practice in America. For the experience of history 
and politics which we have had in the past two decades has im- 
pelled us to scrutinize the whole body of anachronistic philosophi- 
cal and religious dogma which covertly supported much of our 
once “progressive” theory, and this process of detection has led 
to a probing of the meaning and purpose of higher education 
that is certainly unparalleled in modern intellectual history. 
Indeed, we can hardly overstate the importance of the new 
thought and practice which, in recent years, has come out of such 
centers as the University of Chicago, St. John’s College, and the 
Colleges of Harvard and Columbia University. 

My interest, however, has to do not with exposition of 
“the new theory” nor with eulogy of its originators, but rather 


*This is the first in a series of discussions under the general title “Theological 
Curriculum.” 
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with the apparent imperviousness which the theological univer- 
sity has maintained in the face of it. The theological work of our 
schoolmen has not yielded notable contributions to its develop- 
ment,’ nor have we seen evidences of any sustained and systematic 
effort at reformulation of the more specialized task of theological 
education. It would seem rather that our present theological 
curriculum represents no great departure from that of twenty- 
five years ago. Our interest in phases of the subject-matter has 
shifted, to be sure, and there is probably less interest now in 
biblical studies among the present generation of students and 
more in the philosophical and theological fields than was formerly 
the case; but the manner in which church history, kerygmatic 
and apologetic theology, and religious education are now repre- 
sented in the theological curriculum and handled in the class-room 
probably represents no fundamental departure from traditional 
aims and procedures. The one area in which there has been 
real, and often fruitful, experimentation is that of what the 
church once called “the healing of souls.” Theological educators 
have, more and more, during the past ten years come to recognize 
the necessity of training the church’s ministry for the rendering 
of effective service to the mentally ill and of bringing Christian 
theology into terms of coherence with the most far-reaching 
developments of “the new psychology.” And so there has been 
developed, in many major seminaries, the year of “In-Service 
Training” in clinics and hospitals, together with seminars for 
advanced study in such areas as “The Theory and Practice of 
Personal Counselling” and “Theology and Psychiatry.” These are 
developments which the progress of contemporary thought has, 
of course, made almost mandatory, and surely there can be no 
doubt that theological education has been thereby strengthened 
and given greater relevance for the contemporary world. But as 
the Christian community seeks to make clear the nature and 


1I use the term “theological university” to designate such institutions as Yale, Union, 
and Chicago in distinction from seminaries which are, I should think, primarily 
parish-training schools (Andover-Newton, Oberlin, the Episcopal School in 
Cambridge, Crozer). 


2Outstanding exceptions are the late Dr. William Adams Brown’s little book, 
The Case for Theology in the University; Arnold Nash’s excellent study, The 
University in the Modern World; and Professor Calhoun’s contribution to the 
Princeton symposium, The Meaning of the Humanities (ed. Theodore Greene). 
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validity of the authority by which it thinks and lives in the 
world, and the relation of that authority to whatever else men 
think and live by in the world, are there not still other directions 
which theological education ought to be taking by way of strength- 
ening the witness to which the church’s leadership is called? In 
answer to this question I should like to set down some recent 
reflections of mine in regard to a possibly new relation that 
might be established between the theological curriculum and one 
aspect of that task which Christian thinkers consistently feel 
to be their most constant and urgent — the task of apologetics. 


I tackle that aspect of the theological task, then, which has 
been in contemporary Christian discussion the focal point of the 
fiercest and most thoroughgoing theological debate in modern 
history. For ever since Barth led us back to that strange, new 
world within the Bible, the two great questions to which theolo- 
gical Protestantism has addressed itself have had to do, on the 
one hand, with the legitimacy or necessity of apologetics and, 
on the other (once its legitimacy has been favorably settled upon), 
with its true nature. Fortunately, we in America have never 
given way to the kind of radical scepticism of the validity of the 
apologetic enterprise which has characterized those strains in 
Continental thought which have too consistently taken their cue 
from Barth — a scepticism which is based on a particular theory 
concerning the relation between reason and revelation and a 
scepticism out of which the former question has indeed been 
postulated. Our grasp of Christian truth has, to be sure, been 
deepened, perhaps far more than we are even yet aware of, by 
our contact in ecumenical assemblies with the apocalyptic, “twice- 
born” religion of our Continental brethren, which has been forged 
out of the nightmares and torments of their recent history. But 
we have rarely been tempted to draw the kinds of absolute dis- 
tinctions which have been generally so congenial to the Barthians 


and Continentals. Our interest in and appreciation for the scope 
and task of kerygmatic theology has, in other words, been 
deepened, but it has never obscured our sense of the urgent 
importance for our modern situation of the traditional enter- 
prise of apologetics. We have not, that is to say, had to debate 
the question as to its necessity and have consequently been enabled 
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to produce in recent years a body of apologetic writing of con- 
siderable magnitude and of unquestioned solidity. 

I am, of course, referring here not to our recent work in 
the philosophy of religion or general religious apologetics, which 
“deals with such matters as the defence of the religious or 
theistic view of the world, the arguments for the existence of 
God, the answer to the problem of evil, the counter-attack upon 
atheistic or agnostic views, and so on... .”° I have in mind 
rather our recent Christian apologetics which “is concerned with 
the implications of the Christian revelation for the rational 
understanding of the world and our existence in it,’* and I 
want now to go on to suggest wherein, in spite of its frequent 
acuteness, I feel its one-sidedness and consequent limitations to 
inhere. 

It is at this time abundantly clear that our developing 
sense of the critical state of Western society has decisively 
affected every branch of thought and culture. The secular man 
as well as the religious man now speaks of “boundary-situations,” 
of “the Abyss,” of “crisis,” and of “the eschaton.” It is our mis- 
fortune — or good fortune — to live in a revolutionary period 
when conflicts on many fronts between races, classes, and 
culture-systems are revealing the inner contradictions of the 
order by which we have lived for the past two centuries and 
yielding new forms of social and political life that we are 
perhaps too near in time and space clearly to define as yet. It is 
thus that the contingencies in the collective life of Western man 
have lifted the category of history into a position of decisive 
importance for every enterprise of mind and spirit. This is “the 
social and intellectual situation of late capitalism’ which, though 
it has assumed more critical forms in Europe and Asia, has yet 
cast portentous shadows over the American horizon. And to this 
situation the best American Protestant thought has reacted with 
great flexibility and prophetic insight. Its comprehension of 
social and political tendency has served not only to clarify the 
mind of the ecumenical church but has also certainly contributed 


38Alan Richardson, Christian Apologetics (New York, 1947), p. 21. 
4] bid. 
5Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era (New York, 1948), p. 223. 
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in significant measure to the general awakening of a new sense of 
international responsibility in America and, what is more, has fre- 
quently provided instruction for secular social and _ political 
theory. 


Our intellectual leadership in Protestantism has, I think, 
been enabled to address itself with such force and concentration 
to the socio-historical problem because its energies have by now 
been largely liberated from the controversies between science and 
religion of a previous generation, controversies which have not 
for some time been at the center of serious philosophical dis- 
cussion. We no longer have to argue the legitimacy of our 
speaking in the name of religion, as is indicated by many of the 
recent pronouncements of our atomic scientists, and theological 
spokesmen have consequently had little to distract them from 
“the storms of our times.” 


But the meaning of our epoch cannot be profoundly assessed 
in terms merely of the flux of contemporary political and economic 
movements, crucial as this whole dimension of our existence is; 
we must, to be sure, if we are to understand our age in profile, 
see the vetoes of Mr. Vishinsky, the nationalization of basic in- 
dustries in Britain, the Sphinx-like utterances of General de 
Gaulle, the obsessive racism of Governor Thurmond, and the 
oracular mysticism of Mr. Wallace in their proper contexts. 
But if we are to have a vision of it in depth we must reckon with 
the deeper, less spectacular, but ultimately more decisive, cultural 
energies by which men, in the successive moments of their 
history, define their spiritual bent and prepare for themselves a 
given destiny. And when Christian apologetics addresses itself 
with such concentration to the socio-historical problem as to be 
distracted, by its ambiguities, from seeking to absorb the re- 
statements of the meaning of life in the non-political terms of 
creative literature and the arts which our period is yielding, it 
begins itself to become involved in the contemporary maelstrom 
of ephemeral anxieties and confusions and to fail to fulfill its 
directive, integrative role. 


We are, indeed, faced in American theology at the present 
time, as one looks at its recent literature, with what appears to be 
a definite “tendency,” the impetus of which is such as to focus 
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theological intelligence, in its concern with the spiritual recon- 
struction of our period, on the socio-political question to the 
general exclusion of the metaphysical and cultural questions 
from the domain of our apologetic interests. It is, of course, 
obvious today, as we flounder so desperately in the uncharted 
waters of world politics, that the requirements of post-war re- 
construction cannot be met by anything other than our devising 
new and radical answers to the social and political problems 
which constitute our present world-wide bewilderment. But it 
ought by now to be equally obvious that “the world catastrophe 
cannot be wiped out in a peace conference or in a few years 
spent in educating some evil-doers,” that “spiritual reconstruction 
demands a cultural vanguard’’® as urgently as a socio-political 
one; and that consequently if the church’s faith is to be made 
relevant to the mood of our time, its inner self-explorations in 
literature and the arts must be brought into the orbit of 
Christian concern as wholly as its external manifestations in 
social and political tension. 

Surely it is hardly arguable that there is a dimension of 
our period that we can get at only through its cultural master- 
pieces — the visual discoveries in modern painting from Cézanne 
to Matisse, Rouault, Klee, and Picasso; the revolution in poetry, 
beginning with Baudelaire and Rimbaud, and extending through 
Laforgue and Mallarmé, Rilke and Claudel, Eliot and Auden; the 
purely formal and the metaphysical growth, too, of the novel in 
the hands of James, Joyce, Kafka, and Mann; the music of 
Stravinsky and Schoenberg that is so adequate a vehicle for the 
spirit; and finally, the cinema of Chaplin and Cocteau, Eisenstein 
and Olivier. These are events which the church ought to under- 
stand and know how to evaluate “without special reference to 
organized religion . . . but with a decisive reference to the 
religious element which . . . is hidden” in them all, for “in all of 
them there is an ultimate, unconditional, and all-determining 
concern, something absolutely serious and therefore holy, even 
if expressed in secular terms.’”’ 


6Paul Tillich, op. cit., pp. 266-8. 
TI bid., pp. 58-9. 
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I am asking, in other words, for an extension of our 
Christian apologetics, yes, in the direction of new efforts at 
working out a usable Protestant metaphysic, but principally 
in the direction of what Dr. Tillich has called a “theonomous 
analysis of culture.” This he defines as being “the task of 
deciphering the style of an autonomous culture in all its 
characteristic expressions and of finding their hidden religious 
significance.”* And this most urgent aspect of the apologetic 
task, I am suggesting, is not being fulfilled by American Pro- 
testant thought at the present time. 

Now what is “the new relation” that might be established 
between it and the curriculum of our theological universities? 
It would, I think, consist in something approximating what they 
are calling in the theological seminary at Drew “the Department 
of the Christian Criticism of Life,” or what might be designated 
in the theological curriculum as “the Department of Religion and 
Culture.’” It is, I feel, only in terms of such an extension of 
the theological curriculum that we can begin to equip the new 
generation of young theological scholars with the tools which 
they must have in order to make a contribution which now seems 
so necessary. 

I shall not outline here in much greater detail than I have 
already done what I should consider to be the proper work of our 
“department” in the theological university. Suffice it to say that 
it ought surely to include rigorous courses in aesthetics and the 
history of criticism,’® historical courses dealing with the several 
art forms — poetry, the novel, the drama, painting, and music — 
more specialized courses dealing with focal figures and movements 
in these several histories, and “problem” courses dealing with 
contemporary movements. 

Such a department of the theological university could not, 
of course, rest on any such extreme Christian “verticalism” as 


8] bid, 

®The use which the Drew faculty makes of Matthew Arnold’s phrase, however, 
is most appropriate, since it is a Christian criticism of the cultural life which 
ought to be aimed at. 

10The discipline of aesthetics would, of course, be considered, as it ought to, 
as resting, finally, on a metaphysic which may.or may not cohere with the Chris- 
tian world-view. 
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that of Barth and the “theology of crisis,’ which disparages, 
in principle, the “horizontal” movements of the spirit in the 
direction of metaphysical and aesthetic vision. Indeed, the pre- 
supposition of such an enterprise would have to be, not a radical 
disjunction between culture and revelation, but rather the deepest 
continuity between revelation and all those cultural activities 
whereby man expresses and realizes his rational humanity. It 
would thus be in the Protestant theological university a new 
center of an authentic Christian humanism — a humanism, how- 
ever, not of the kind against which the new orthodoxy has 
justifiedly directed so much of its polemic but rather one more 
nearly approximating what the Catholic Jacques Maritain has 
called an “integral” humanism. 

I have spoken of this proposed extension of theological edu- 
cation in connection with what I have called “the theological 
universities,” whose chief emphasis is upon graduate curricula 
and the training of men for academic careers. But since the 
broadest purpose of such a department would embrace not only 
the training of a body of really able and informed Christian 
critics of literature and the arts but also the training of a 
generation of young parsons who could assist their flocks in 
matters of taste, we should want, I think, a modified and perhaps 
less elaborate form of it for our smaller seminaries. 

This department of the theological university which I en- 
vision could perhaps have its widest effect upon the larger 
cultural community, if its faculties were, after a time, to col- 
laborate in the publication of a journal which might be the organ 
of a distinctively Christian criticism, by which I mean what the 
English critic, Mr. S. L. Bethell means — “not just criticism 
which happens to be written by Christians but criticism founded 
consistently upon Christian principles.”** Such a journal would 
have as its aim, in regard to imaginative literature, the re- 
habilitation of “the great tradition,” especially of modern -litera- 
tures, in the light of Christian principles, and in regard to all 
of the arts would make use to the full of the technical resources 
of specialized criticism in drawing its evaluations; its major 


11S, L. Bethell, The Literary Outlook (London, 1943), p. 85. 
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emphasis would probably be on those arts which have greatest 
popular consumption—literature and the cinema, but its coverage 
would not be limited to these. And a considerable portion of its 
pages would be given over not only to clarification of critical 
doctrine in these fields but also to reviews of current movements. 
But perhaps most important of all, our journal would seek to 
affect not only the critical mind but — more deeply — the 
practitioners of the arts themselves, having as its great purpose 
the rehabilitation of the Christian tradition for them. 


Religion and the Psychology of 
Personality 
By JOHN K. MCCREARY 


pei RELIGION has always held the concept of self, or 
personality, as a presupposition to religious experience, recent 
studies in the psychology of personality are relevant to a better 
understanding of religious phenomena. The Hebrew-Christian 
and Western religious tradition has an historical development 
which associates it mainly with Greek concepts of the self. We 
shall select, in the present discussion, one leader of Greek thought, 
Plato, tracing two of his concepts, and indicating their association 
with religious doctrine. It will be our aim to reveal the changes 
which have occurred in these concepts, especially in the light of 
modern psychology, particularly regarding the “self.” These 
changes call for a more profound, and perhaps fresh, statement of 
the nature of religion. The two major Platonic concepts to be 
considered are the theory of the soul and the doctrine of ideas. 


One difficulty involved in our approach, which is from the 
point of view of modern psychology, is that the word “psycho- 
logy,” which comes from the Greek words psyche (“soul”) and 
logos (“discourse”) — “discourse about the soul” — does not 
mean, to the contemporary psychologist, “a study of the soul.” 
At best it means a study of the mind, and even that only as the 
term “mind” is defined in connection with biological (and even 
social) factors. With this difficulty in view we shall take the 
question of “soul” or “mind” first, later dealing with the theory 
of ideas. 


I. Plato’s View of the “Soul” 


Approximately five hundred years B. C., the Greeks, or some 
of them, gave up the idea of a “man within man,” seeing that 
was a rather unsatisfactory hypothesis to account for behavior. 
They sought a more subtle explanatory principle. They held, 
however, to the idea of an “invisible something” as the cause of 
all behavior and experience, which they called the psyche. They 
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used the term without, necessarily, giving a religious meaning 
to it.’ Later, Christian thought took over the idea — especially 
in Paul and Augustine — giving it religious significance. It may 
be noted, in connection with Plato’s thought, that his doctrine 
of the soul is united with his doctrine of ideas, in that the 
“soul” is an expression of an “eternal idea,” the idea of the soul 
existing independently of any given soul, through which, never- 
theless, the idea manifests itself, or conversely, the given soul 
partakes of, or participates in, the eternal idea. In this view the 
idea is separated from the visible man, and, perhaps, even from 
the inner principle or soul in man, since the latter is but a 
partial expression, at best, of the idea. (Aristotle, Plato’s pupil, 
strongly objected — after his master’s death — to this point of 
view; mind was not something apart from body, but the function- 
ing of the body itself. He asserts that “the soul is not separable 
from the body.” And, as for “ideas,” instead of relegating them 
to a realm beyond the biological kingdom, Aristotle believed that 
they are brought about through the influence of the environment 
upon the organism. These ideas, “piling up” through the in- 
dividual’s life, form “memory,” and as functions of the organism 
itself, they come to control behavior. It is true, however, that 
Aristotle did teach a doctrine of “formal causation” which seems 
to have brought him back to the basic problem Plato dealt with 
in his doctrine of ideas.) 

For a long time the world followed Plato rather than 
Aristotle. The psychologist of today is usually more “at home” 
in the thinking of Aristotle than in that of Plato. The separation 
or bifurcation of mind and body, from Plato to Descartes, con- 
fused many thinkers who tried to “relate” them to each other. 
One who reads their works might feel as did Omar Khayyam: 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about, but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went.? 

The feeling of students at the college level, and of reflective 
adults, is often so strong, once they investigate the subject of a 


1N. L. Munn, Psychology (New York, 1946), p. 3. 
2Quoted by Munn, op. cit., p. 6. 
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“soul,” that one would be tempted to say: “Every man is born 
a Platonist or an Aristotelian.” We shall here proceed to give (1) 
a brief account of the impact of Plato’s view on history, in re- 
spect to his doctrine of the soul; (2) a more precise statement of 
what he said on the subject; and (3) an indication of how 
modern psychology tends to doubt the adequacy of his view, 
following an elaborated Aristotelian position instead. 


Divisions sprang up almost immediately among Plato’s fol- 
lowers after his death. Some followed his method of doubt and 
inquiry and formed a “New Academy,” of which Pyrrho was the 
leader — Pyrrho having formerly been a soldier in Alexander’s 
army. This group was sometimes called “the sceptics.” Others, 
prompted by the idea of the “hardy soul,” exemplified in Plato’s 
Socrates, formed the Stoic School, with Zeno as a leader. Later, 
at Alexandria, some Jews founded a new system of philosophy, 
blending Judaism and Platonism. Philo headed this group. They 
held that Plato’s “world of ideas” could be traced back to Moses, 
but also that these ideas found a place in what they called the 
Logos, or Word of God. Since God — an invisible Essence, ever 
present — created and ruled the world by means of potencies, 
or ideas, the Logos, or Word, was second only to God himself, 
being the means through which the ideas were actively and 
creatively expressed. Philo lived just before the Christian era. 
It seems probable that he and his group were influential in re- 
spect to the form and content of such writings as the Fourth 
Gospel. Others who followed Plato were Plutarch, known mostly 
as a biographer, and Boethius, he perhaps being the last great 
Neo-Platonist. For philosophy then passed into Scholasticism 
and was confined largely to the church. 


Early in the thirteenth century came a reaction from the 
East in favor of Aristotle. His writings had been translated into 
Syriac and Arabic; also, some Jews had translated them into 
Latin; conquests of the Arabs in Spain brought these writings 
to the knowledge of the Schoolmen. Albertus Magnus, a Domini- 
can in Germany, reduced Aristotle’s writings to a system, and 
his pupil, Thomas Aquinas, following in his steps, rejected all 
the texts of Platonism and sought to establish Aristotelianism 
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as the accepted doctrine of the church. The fate of Platonism has 
wavered, since that time, between positive and negative attitudes 
by outstanding thinkers. Francis Bacon ranked some of Plato’s 
views among the “idols of the theater,” while, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, Cudworth at Cambridge sought to revive 
Platonism. G. E. Moore, a moral philosopher who recently passed 
away in England, held an “intuitionist” theory of morals which 
appears to have been Platonic, holding to the idea of the “good” 
as a unique quality depending on a unique moral “sense,” imply- 
ing, apparently, both a soul and the idea of good. A. N. White- 
head held a somewhat similar view. 


But what, precisely, did Plato say? If we pick our way 
through the arguments, in his dialogues, that assume the existence 
of the soul and our knowledge of its nature, and which even seek 
to prove its immortality, we find at last (1) that it is regarded 
as a simple, homogeneous rather than compounded, heterogeneous 
element or principle; (2) that, somehow, it exists prior to the 
body, so that it is first and the body comes second. The question 
is asked, in Plato’s discussions: What is the definition of that 
which is named “soul”? The answer given is: Can we conceive 
of any other definition than “the motion which is self-moved?” 
The essence which is defined as “the self-moved” is identical 
with the “soul.” The soul is thus the first moving power, the 
source of all motion; and this, not only in the individual, but in 
all things. Plato moves, in his discussion, from the individual 
soul to the universal soul, evidently taking over, and modifying 
to his own purposes, the earlier view of Anaxagoras, that Mind 
(Nous) is the moving principle in the universe, From the point 
of view of later thought this statement of the nature of soul 
generated at least two problems: (1) How does this universal, 
moving mentality get individuated into bodies, so that these be- 
come indwelt by minds (or souls)? And, (2) Is there any dif- 
ference between mental motion in the individual and physical 
motion such as we observe in nature — as in the rushing river 
or velocity, momentum, and energy in objects in space and time? 
Plato’s answer to the first question, were it given, would probably 
involve his theory of ideas, each soul, presumably, having an 
eternal idea corresponding to it and of which it is a copy. But 
if this is so, the problem is only removed a step; for what is the 
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relation of the eternal idea to the Universal Mind (or Nous)? 
His answer to the second question would, perhaps, be more vague, 
since he did not like Anaxagoras’ account of Mind as a rather 
mechanical force in the cosmos, which, indeed, might explain 
physical motion but not the motion of the soul. 


From the point of view of modern psychology, we shall 
select just one aspect of the Platonic (and later religious) con- 
ception of the “soul.” This aspect is its supposed simple, in- 
divisible character, a view which breaks down when precise 
observations of “empirical data” are considered. Studies of the 
individual reveal that, at most, there is only more or less unity; 
Plato would, perhaps, be shocked to note, by modern methods of 
observation, the individual differences we find among animals 
and among men. Even at the higher levels of response there is, 
very often, an absence of complete unity, as the French psychia- 
trist Janet pointed out. This is especially notable in the case of 
dual and multiple personalities, though it is also more or less true 
of normal personalities. And, at the lower levels of “biochemical” 
responses, one and the same stimulus will overwhelm one in- 
dividual while it leaves another relatively unaffected. A modern 
example of the kind of disunity which is possible in what Plato 
called the soul and what we call today the personality is that 
provided by Erickson and Kubie on dual, or double, personality.* 
These writers report that 


For over a year a twenty-year-old college girl, quiet, reserved, and well 
poised, had suffered secretly from constantly recurring fears that the icebox, 
kitchen, college laboratory and locker doors had been left open. These fears 
were always accompanied by a compulsive, often uncontrollable need to examine 
and reexamine the doors to make certain they were properly closed. She 
awoke in the night to make repeated trips to the kitchen in order to reassure 
herself, but this failed to resolve her incessant doubts about the doors. An 
additional but seemingly unrelated symptom was an intense hatred of cats, 
which she considered “horrid, repulsive things.” This feeling she attributed 
to an early experience of watching “an awful cat eating some pretty little 
baby robins.” It was learned that she enjoyed making pets of laboratory 


3M. H. Erickson and L. S. Kubie, “The permanent relief of an obsessional phobia 
by means of communications with an unsuspected dual personality,” Psychoan- 
alytic Quarterly, 1939, 8, 471-509; quoted by A. H. Maslow and B. Mittlemann, 
Principles of Abnormal Psychology (New York, 1941), pp. 405f. 
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animals such as white rats and guinea pigs despite obsessive fears that she 
might fail to close the door of the animal room. At the time the patient was 
seen her difficulty was becoming more inclusive and she was beginning to have 
fleeting, recurring doubts about many doors, although not to a troublesome 


degree. 


This young woman (whose name was Miss Damon) had 
volunteered to serve as a subject in some experiments in hypnotic 
procedure. At a later time she revealed, spontaneously, some 
phenomena which are usually regarded as indicative of a “dis- 
sociative” personality. Erickson asked her if she would like to 
try “automatic writing,” a technique for investigating dissocia- 
tion, which involves engaging a person in conversation while his 
hand holds a pencil over a piece of paper and is permitted to 
write in a free manner whatever it may. In Miss Damon’s case 
the writing turned out to be very difficult to read. While dis- 
cussing it with Erickson, a second personality was discovered, for, 

After the subject’s hand had completed the last bit of automatic writing .. . 


the investigator quietly slipped the sheet of paper from under her hand, leaving 
a fresh one in its place with her hand still holding the pencil. This was done 


without attracting her attention. She continued her task of deciphering the writ- 
ing, finally declaring aloud that she could make out only the words “trance,” 
“will,” “my,” “catalepsy,” and “ever,” and expressed much amusement over 


her inability to read more, asking laughingly, “Did I really write that nonsense?” 
Both the investigator and his assistant replied affirmatively and in the same 
amused tone. At the moment the subject was leaning forward over the desk 
and her hand was out of her peripheral vision. As the verbal reply was given 
to her question, her hand was observed to write “No,” of which Miss Damon 
remained unaware. Immediately the investigator asked, as if speaking directly 
to the subject, “What do you mean?” and while Miss Damon puzzled over 
what he meant, her hand wrote “Can't.” Again speaking as if to Miss Damon, 
the question was asked, “Why?” to which her hand replied, “Damon doesn’t 


know these things.” 


Erickson, the investigator, continued with a series of 
questions, apparently directed to Miss Damon, but which only 
bewildered and confused her by reason of their seeming unintelli- 
gibility; her hand, however, wrote replies which “fitted” the 
questions. Mittelmann and Maslow have quoted these questions 
and their answers, following from the last one above (“Why?’”), 
verbatim, to show the function of this second personality. 


Q: “Why? 
A: “Don’t know, afraid to know. 
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FO FO SFO SFO FO FOF FO PO? 


: “Who? 

: “D (Damon). 

: “Who does? 

: “Me. 

: “Me? 

: “Brown. 

: “Who? 

: “Me——Brown——B. 

: “Explain. 

“2 D. Bie B. 

: “B know D? 

> “Yeu 

: “D know B? 

: “No. No. 

: “B part of D? 

: “No. B is B; D is D. 

: “Can I talk to B? 

: “Are. 

: “Talk to D? 

: “Want to. (If you want to.) 
: “How long have you been B? 
: “Always. 

: “What do you want? 

: “Help D. 

: “Why? 

: “D afraid. 

: “Do you know what D is afraid of? 
: “Yes; D no. 

: “Why? 

: “D afraid, forgot, don’t want to know. 


: “Think D should? 
: “Yes, yes, yes. 


: “You know what it is? 
+ “Yes. 


: “Why don’t you tell D? 

: “Can't, can’t. 

: “Why? 

: “D afraid, afraid. 

: “And you? 

: “Afraid a little, not so much. 
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Erickson comments that, “At this point Miss Damon inter- 
rupted to declare her utter bewilderment over the investigator’s 
fragmentary remarks, and demanded an explanation.” Erickson 
asked the second personality another question. 


54 


Q: “Shall I tell her? 

A: “Sure; she don’t know. 

The secretary then read the questions and her answers were shown to 
Miss Damon. She attended carefully with a look of increasing understanding, 
finally remarking, “Why that really must mean that I have a dual personality,” 
and then was greatly startled that her hand emphatically wrote “Right.” 
Recovering her poise, Miss Damon asked, “Can I talk to you?” “Sure.” “Can 
you talk to me?” “Yes.” “Is your name really Brown?” “Yes.” “What 
is your full name?” “Jane Brown.” 

Throughout the investigation, the Brown personality was found to be 
literally a separate, well-organized entity, completely maintaining its own 
identity, and differentiating to a fine degree between Brown and Damon. Brown 
was capable of entering into spirited arguments with the investigator, his assist- 
ant and with Miss Damon, and of expressing ideas entirely at variance with 
those of Miss Damon. She could know before Damon did what Damon 
would say or think. . . . She would interrupt an attempted explanation of Miss 
Damon’s by writing “wrong,” and would respond to stimuli and cues which 
Miss Damon either overlooked completely or misunderstood. In fact, she so 
impressed her personality upon those in the office that automatically she was 
regarded by the entire group as a distinct personality among them. Nor was 
Brown limited just to the problems at hand. She would enter readily into 
conversations on many other topics, often resorting to this in an effort to dis- 
tract the investigator from his efforts. In addition Brown was possessed of a 
definite sense of personal pride; on two occasions she resented derogatory 
remarks Damon made about her, and thereupon refused to write anything more 
except “Won't” until Damon apologized. Brown frequently became impatient 
and irritable with the investigator because of his inability to comprehend some 
of her cryptic replies; and at such times she would unhesitatingly and unspar- 


ingly denounce him as “dumb.” 


The concluding remarks of the writers indicate the purposive, 
motivational character of this second personality. 


Brown’s attitude toward the investigation was consistent throughout and 
was highly significant. She asserted emphatically that she alone knew the 
content of the writing, that Miss Damon did not know, and because of fear 
could not know; that Miss Damon needed help which must be given in a way 
known only to Brown, and that the investigator’s function was primarily the 
assumption of a very special kind of “responsibility” that permitted Brown to 
give assistance only in response to direct and specific questions, with the reserva- 
tion that Brown might accept or reject or postpone the questions as she felt 
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to be best. Brown was found to maintain a highly protective attitude toward 
Damon, shielding her, demanding special consideration for her, offering en- 
couragement, distracting her attention, deliberately deceiving her, and employ- 
ing various other protective measures.* 


For the sake of completeness, we may indicate, in brief, 
that images were finally brought to D’s consciousness that, as 
Mittelmann and Maslow state, “evoked the repressed memory of 
a traumatic experience that had occurred at the age of three.’’® 
Her symptoms disappeared, and over a period of several years, 
since that time, they have not returned. 


Now, such data might be multiplied; the literature on the 
psychology of personality provides many such cases which are 
both more and less deviations from normal experience.* Highly 
relevant to the problem of religion, with its reliance on the 
traditional view of the “soul” or personality as a homogeneous 
entity which has religious experience, is the fact that normal 
personality, too, reveals the presence of more or less conscious, 
competing response systems. In the psychology of personality as 
such, irrespective of its relevance for religion, we are going 
to need more actual research, both as to the biological and social 
origins of personality structure, and less speculation about the 
“ultimate nature” of personality. If such research leads us to 
ultimates, well and good. What we don’t know, in the present 
state of psychological research, is whether we are all possessed 
of tendencies toward full-fledged dissociation, where individual 
differences move through a continuum from one extreme to 
another (as in the distribution of intelligence, expressed in the 
normal curve, throughout the population), or whether a “gulf” 
separates those who may be, or become, radically dissociable (i. e., 
disintegrated) from all the rest of us. We can think of no more 
relevant remarks on this subject than the following: 


Indeed, if we treat the evidence honestly, we shall have to take one final 
and very difficult step, one that is repugnant to our deeply ingrained philosophy 
of the person. We shall have to admit that two or more egos, two or more 
self-aware autonomous individualities, each not only historically but funda- 


4Italics are Erickson’s and Kubie’s. 
5Op. cit. 
— Murphy, Personality: A Biosocial Approach (New York, 1947), Chap. 
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mentally hostile to the other, may in certain rare cases exist within the same 
living organism, either in alternation or concurrently. 


Physiologically and psychologically, there thus appear—very rarely—to be 
genuine rifts in the organic structure—vertical rifts, so to speak, which permit 
independent organized activities to proceed without intercommunication. Phil- 
osophically this is a good deal to stomach, but apparently it is a fact... . 
(Thus), we must concede the existence of dissociation, both of functional units 
of high complexity, and even of the mechanisms of self-awareness. 


Such a fissure in the organic make-up, (however), can occur only when 
to the constitutional dissociability there are added two or more warring impulses, 
so that a weak sense of unity gives way to two or more ego systems organized 
around different needs. Rarely indeed is this construction of forces found. 
Most cases of multiple personality appear essentially to represent the organism’s 
efforts to live, at different times, in terms of different systems of values.7 


The author just quoted seems to oscillate between the con- 
cepts of a normal distribution of dissociation throughout the 
population and the existence of a “gulf” between dissociable 
people and others. If studies of intelligence and of personality 
traits such as Jung’s “introversion-extroversion” dimension may 
be taken as leads, we should expect the former concept actually to 
represent the facts. And, if this is so, it will obviously affect 
our whole approach to the problems of religious experience and 
instruction, as well our approach to educational and other prob- 
lems. So far as the present writer knows, little or no attempt has 
been made to adapt religious principles to these data on personlity. 
The Platonic idea of the “soul,” or personality, as a uniform, 
stable entity, has been the assumption lying behind all theological 
and practical religious expression. Jung has pointed out how, a 
few years ago, “lay” people were turning from clergymen to 
psychiatrists for what seemed to amount to “spiritual” aid; he 
indicated some reasons for this shift. There may, possibly, be 
continued tendencies in this direction, if psychologists and philos- 
ophers of religion are not concerned about correlating such data as 
personality studies now provide with religious teaching and 
exhortation. It would seem, to the present writer, that a new 
demand is being laid upon the clergy and religious educators, 
namely, that of indicating how, through adequate mental and 
physical hygiene, a unified formation of the personality may be 


™Murphy, op. cit., pp. 450-51; italics ours. 
®See Parmenides, iii. 246, 249 (Jowett translation) ; italics ours. 
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achieved, in order that a normal and adequate religious ex- 
perience may result. There can no longer be the naive assumption 
of the Platonic simplicity and homogeneity of the “soul,” or 
personality, even though that concept is functionally true to a 
large degree. 


But let us turn briefly to our second concept, that of the 
“idea,” as this doctrine was originally stated by Plato. 


II. Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas 


We are concerned with this subject only as it bears on the 
psychology of personality and an adequate statement of the 
nature of religion. Here again we may note: (1) the influence 
of Plato’s view on history; (2) the more precise nature of the 
doctrine; and (3) the position which modern psychology takes 
regarding it, as it bears on personality. 

If we considered the history of the Platonic doctrine of ideas 
fully, we should repeat much of the history of his view of the 
soul, since each soul, in his opinion, has its corresponding idea— 
a view which, the writer suspects, lies naively at the foundation 
of the thinking of the average individual whenever he reflects 
about his “soul.” Here, we shall simply note that it was in the 
medieval period that the major controversy over ideas, or essences, 
or universals, as opposed to individual and observable things 
being named (realism versus nominalism) was carried on. 
Religion had assumed the Platonic view and was rather at a 
loss to explain itself if the nominalistic view were accepted. 

But again, what precisely did Plato say? In his works he 
makes a distinction between “ideas in themselves” and the things 
which “partake” of them; he makes Socrates say, “I think that 
there are such ideas.” Parmenides, in the Platonic dialogue of 
that name, says to Socrates: “I should like to know whether 
you mean that there are certain ideas of which all other things 
partake ... and that just and beautiful things become just and 
beautiful, because they partake of justice and beauty?” Socrates, 
vocalizing Plato, says: “Yes, certainly ... that is my meaning.” 
This view is carried further, in the same document, when Socrates 
is made to say that “the ideas are, as it were, patterns fixed in 
nature, and that other things are like them, and resemblances 
of them; and that what is meant by the participation of other 
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things in the ideas, is really assimilation to them.” Now, this 
notion of “patterns fixed in nature” reminds us of the highly 
general modern phrase, “the uniformity of nature.” With particu- 
lar reference to psychology, we find at least one point of contact 
with this Platonic doctrine of ideas. This leads us to consider the 
position taken by modern thought with respect to Plato’s view 
here. 


The one point of contact mentioned is that of Gestalt 
psychology, which states that “the whole determines the parts.” 
The whole is the pattern, or configuration, or form; for ex- 
ample, there is the melody in a symphony of which each note is 
a part, so that one can change the key and the notes but the 
melody remains constant. There are times when Gestalt psycho- 
logy insists, in almost Platonic terms, that forms or modes of 
organization are primary, i. e., independent of specific matter, 
merely happening now and then to appear in concrete physical 
forms. There are other times when Gestaltists seem to deny this, 
saying that integrated activities (“patterns”) are unpredictable 
from elemental activities, though fundamentally continuous with 
them, there being only a new level or kind of relatedness. The 
only area of modern psychology, then, that could possibly lend 
definite support to the Platonic view of ideas, and hence to Plato’s 
(and later, religion’s) view of the “soul,” or personality, is Gestalt 
psychology; and its position is ambiguous. It is obvious that 
here again, in the consideration of Plato’s second major concept, 
further basic research, and not mere speculation, is essential. We 
cannot overlook the towering figure of A. N. Whitehead, who, 
indeed, spoke of “eternal objects,” or “pure potentials,” or 
“abstract possibilities’ — all of which were at least seemingly 
similar to Plato’s ideas. Whitehead believed that the process 
whereby personality, in the case of such an “actual entity” as a 
man, was formed, involved the selection of — or partaking of, 
or assimilation to — such “objects,” “potentials,” or “possibili- 
ties,” and that these factors were real factors in the universe. 
Whatever we “finally” do with this problem, the bearing it has 
on personality and on religion is all too obvious. More profound 
thought is required in the analysis of religious experience than 
any of which our generation has thus far been capable. We 
persist in the old thought-modes of “souls” and “fixed patterns” 
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through which such “souls” are given entrance to the world. 
The psychology of personality, as it stands today, requires “new 
grain from old,” or, at least, ‘“‘new skins for old wine.” 
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Book Reviews 


Sacred History. By 
Translated by K. Madge. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. xiv+- 
433 pages. $4.50. 


This book was originally published in 
1943 in France. Before the ink was dry 
on the first edition, the German Gestapo 
broke the plates and banned the book. 
Thus it awaited the liberation of France 
before it again appeared in public. The 
main reason for the suppression would 
seem to be that the book is an honest 
effort to outline the divine mission of the 
Jews in the times of the Old Testament. 
There is no mention af anti-Semitism 
in the book and practically no reference 
to any events since the Christian era 
began, but apparently the censors of 
Naziism found it subversive. 


Despite the thrilling birth of the book, 
it remains a rather mediocre piece of 
work. The chief interest for most Prot- 
estants will be to study a Roman Cath- 
olic interpretation of the -history of the 
Old Testament. Other than this the 
book throws no new light on the age- 
old story, although no retelling of that 
story could make dull reading. 


The book takes an historical rather 
than a doctrinal approach to the Old 
Testament and traces the story of the 
Chosen People down from the time of 
Abraham, through their many vicissi- 
tudes, to the days of Herod on the eve 
of the birth of Christ. Some use of 


ancient history and archaeology is made 
to place the story of the Israelites in 
the context of the world of their time, 
but on the whole the author stays very 
close to the narrative of the 
Catholic Old Testament. 


Roman 


Daniel-Rops. 


One of the chief points of interest 
in the book is to compare its conclusions. 
with those of Protestant Old Testa- 
ment scholars. One of the first such 
comparisons is to realize the way in 
which Daniel-Rops accepts, without 
question, the stories of miracles and 
makes no attempt to divide between fact 
and fable. Thus he takes the stories of 
the Patriarchs as sober historical fact 
where most Protestant scholars see these 
stories lost in fable and legend. Again 
the author argues that true monotheism 
begins with the Patriarchs even long 
before the time of Moses. “There is no 
possible doubt of the strictly monotheistic 
character of that Patriarchal religion” 
(p. 59). Further he attributes at least 
some of the Psalms to David. Both of 
these points would be challenged by most 
Protestant critics. He agrees with the 
Protestants on three of the Pentateuch 
sources—J. E. and P., but he leaves out 
D. While he admits that the book found 
by Josiah before the latter’s reform was 
probably Deuteronomy, he does not be- 
lieve that it was written just prior to 
the date of finding but rather had been 
lost for some time and was finally re- 
discovered. He hedges rather neatly on 
the problem of the authorship of the 
book of Isaiah. He says: 


Non-Catholic critics ascribe to him 
(Isaiah) only the first part, which is 
concerned with his own times, and at- 
tribute the later sections to another 
prophet, “the Second Isaiah,” living at 
the end of the exile. Some critics even 
subdivide the books into the work of 
several “Third Isaiahs.” But the Bib- 
lical Commission of the Catholic 
Church still maintains the attribution 
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of the whole to the great Prophet 
(p. 257). 


It will be noted that the author has been 
careful not to say with which he agrees 
personally. 


To me the greatest value of the book 
is the way in which it brings out again 
the divine nature of the mission of 
Israel. From the time when Abraham 
heard the call coming to him in an 
idolatrous land, right down through the 
series of events that lead finally to a 
manger in Bethlehem, one feels that he 
can see a Divinity with a _ purpose, 
shaping the ends of that strange nation 
in a manner which did not fit into the 
pattern of its times. As the author says, 
“Tsrael’s history is that of her faith. 
A little religious state, obscure among 
immense empires, she saw them rise 


and fall each in turn, and she, whose 


only arms were those of prayer, sur- 
vived” (p.316). The book manages to 
catch the grandeur and the pathos, the 
triumphs and the tragedies, of the people 
that was Israel, the people from out of 
whose blood, prayers, and tears Chris- 
tianity was born. 
Horpern 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Psalms. By Elmer A. Leslie. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1949. 448 pages. $5.00. 


Intended for the average reader of 
the Bible, with the avowed purpose “to 
make the reading of the Psalms an in- 
telligible, interesting, and inspiring ex- 
perience,” Professor Leslie’s book is 
neither an introduction in the technical 
sense nor a commentary, but a new 
translation, arranged according to a 


classification of the Psalms by types, 
with a running outline and interpretation 
of each Psalm as a whole and of its 
major divisions. New titles are supplied 
to characterize the Psalms, the tradi- 
tional superscriptions being summarily 
discarded. A table of contents by groups 
and an index of the Psalms by their 
numbers are provided. There is no de- 
tailed exegesis of particular words or 
lines and no discussion of problems of 
textual criticism or composition. The 
text used is that of the third edition of 
the Biblia Hebraica, with occasional 
emendations which have been generally 
accepted by scholars. 


Since special indebtedness to Gunkel, 
Mowinckel, and H. Schmidt is acknowl- 
edged in the preface, one is not surprised 
to find a strong emphasis on the cultic 
background and function of the Psalms. 
This interest appears in a brief intro- 
ductory chapter on “The Psalms in 
Living Worship.” The reality and in- 
tensity of the individual experience of 
God expressed in many of the Psalms 
are by no means slighted, but the ad- 
ditional fact of the enjoyment and ex- 
pression of this experience in fellowship 
with other worshippers is well brought 
out. 


Some readers, including the present 
reviewer, may feel that the cultic in- 
terest has occasionally led Professor 
Leslie into very doubtful assumptions. 
He accepts the theory of the New 
Year’s enthronement ceremony far too 
confidently, and allusions to supposed 
cultic acts, often of a dramatic character, 
are postulated at many points where their 
real existence is open to question. In 
other respects also the interpretations 
and the assumptions on which they are 
based may be criticized. Regardless of 
such particulars, however, the book is 
undoubtedly helpful in promoting a real 
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appreciation and devotional appropria- 
tion of the Psalms. Professor Leslie’s 
translations will at times seem awkward 
or even disturbing, but that is inevitably 
true of any new translation, unless it 
be one’s own. On the whole the style is 
appropriate and the diction worthy. The 
book may be commended to all students 
of the Old Testament. 
Burrows 


Hamden, Connecticut 


Days of Awe. By Shmuel Yosef. New 


York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1949. 
300 pages. $3.50. 
This reviewer happened to be in 


Jerusalem in the spring of 1938 when 
the Hebrew original of this literary 
work was published. From the very 
beginning, he has been impressed with 
this anthology as a masterful assembly 
of interpretations in reference to The 
High Holidays of the Jewish-religious 
year — The Days of Awe. 


The careful and warm-hearted reader, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, would discover 
here a genuine treasury of the religious 
philsosophy of atonement and retribution 
in the light of divine forgiveness. Here, 
too, looms provocatively the discovery 
of a new tradition regarding the 
spiritual leaders of the Jewish people. 
The author satisfies the demand for the 
clearest exposition and understanding of 
this tradition. The presentation, highly 
logical and profoundly spiritual, holds 
values for philosopher and religionist as 
well. Not the least among the assets 
of this volume are also its compendious 
anthological material. 

Hvuco B. ScuIFF 


School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Theology of the Old Testament. 
By Otto J. Baab. New York, Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 
287 pages. $3.50. 


If the “Gentle Cynic” could complain 
about the endless making of books 
twenty-two centuries ago, how much 
more reason would he have today! 
Although many publications are un- 
profitable, occasionally a book does ap- 
pear which fills a real need or makes a 
timely contribution to current interest 
or to the understanding of some aspect 
of life. This reviewer believes that 
The Theology of the Old Testament by 
Otto J. Baab is such a volume. 


The author, who is professor of Old 
Testament interpretation at Garrett 
Biblical Institute, undertakes “to survey 
the books of the Old Testament canon 
in order to discover prominent and 
representative religious teachings and to 
present these teachings with as much 
fidelity to the purpose and meaning of 
their biblical sources as possible.” His 
purpose is to “guide and enable students 
of the Old Testament to integrate in- 
formation they have gathered and to 
view it in relation to the major theologi- 
cal concepts of Israel’s religion . . .” and 
“to ascertain the meaning and abiding 
value of the Old Testament” (p.8). 
With an approach to the thought of the 
Old Testament somewhat similar to 
George A. Barton’s approach to the 
history, Dr. Baab attempts “to permit 
the Old Testament to declare its own 
faith in its own way within the limits 
imposed by the need to translate that 
faith to readers who belong to a modern 
Western culture” (p.9). Readers may 
differ in their estimate of how well the 
author adheres to his announced inten- 
tion, but they will agree that it is an 
astute student of sociology and psycho- 
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logy as well as a seasoned Old Testa- 
ment scholar who is at work. 


The discussion is usually lucid and 
provocative although here and there, as 
for example in the solution to the prob- 
lem of evil inferred from the Book of 
Job (p.245), the author is either not 
clear or unconvincing. Now and again 
one comes upon a passage done with the 
beauty of language, inspiration, and 
pointed perception of truth that ap- 
proaches the skill of a George Adam 
Smith (p.112; cf. p.270 and p. 272). 


Man wills to heap up wealth — wealth 
in land or wealth in gold and silver— 
principally as a means of confirming 
his secret belief as to his masterly 
powers; and if he puts some of this 
gold and silver upon images carved 
from wood, this act further strengthens 
his deception with respect to his god- 
like nature. Or man creates an elabor- 
ate sacerdotal system with impressive 
ritual, richly robed priests, and solemn 
incantations. This too is so patently 
the work of his brain and hands that 
the thrilling spectacle it affords gives 
him an added sense of well-being and 
power. This feeling is intensified to 
the degree that the religious system he 
has produced pronounces no ethical 
indictment of his pattern of living. 


Where narration is employed (e.g., pp. 
171,175,229) the author shows himself 
to be an artist. 


It was refreshing to this reviewer to 
find a work so noticeably free from the 
loose use of terms and the unnecessary 
intrusion of particularisms such as race. 
Readers will appreciate the consistent 
use (pp. 35,128,199) of “Sea of Reeds” 
for the confusing Red Sea in references 
to the momentous deliverance following 
the Exodus from Egypt. The chapter 
on Death and the Hereafter is well done 


and the explanation of the late emergence 
of immortality Hebraic thought 
(p.221) is the best discussion the re- 
viewer has seen on the subject. In 
view of the current influence of neo- 
orthodoxy, it is relevant to point out, as 
Professor Baab does, that “in the Old 
Testament God’s sovereign holiness is 
linked with his righteousness and re- 
demptive relation to men, so that it 
can never overwhelm or do violence to 
human freedom .... As terrible as God’s 
holiness is, it never is used to paralyze 
man’s moral powers and to render him 
unable to make moral and religious de- 
cisions” (p.263). On the other hand 
the God of Israel is not “a kind of benev- 
olent cosmic companion aiding and en- 
couraging man in his upward climb, 
as modern moral and religious idealism 
seems to describe him” (p.263). The 
Old Testament also insists upon the 
unity of man—a position with far- 
reaching implications for cultures like 
our own which, under the impact of 
Hellenic ideas, have been sold on splitting 
up man. Dr. Baab properly represents 
the Old Testament (pp. 66,264) as 
avoiding this dualism and dichotomy. A 
similar corrective from the Old Testa- 
ment is brought to bear upon the con- 
temporary problem of the community- 
individual relationship. “The Old Testa- 
ment teaches that man’s being and fate 
are intricately involved in the life of 
the community, and that he is at the 
same time a responsible individual who 
is personally obligated to establish right 
relations to God and man. In biblical 
thought the individual viewed as a 
solitary creature sustaining only artificial 
relationships with his group is an in- 


conceivable abstraction .... Just as the 


theology of the Old Testament acts as 
a mediator between two extremes of 
thought, so its 


modern anthropology 
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helps to reconcile the concepts of deter- 
minism and freedom on the human 
level” (p. 265; cf. p.72). 

One of the most significant parts of 
the book, perhaps the most significant, 
is the section on “The Relationship to 
the New Testament.” The view taken 
here will startle some and arouse the 
vigorous protests of others. This re- 
viewer, however, subscribes to Dr. Baab’s 
position: “The New Testament adds 
nothing to the content of the idea of God 
which is not already present in the 
literature and faith of Israel” (p. 270). 
As the title would lead one to expect, 
the author argues that “there was and 
is only one Old Testament theology” 
(p. 252). 

G. Murray Branc# 


Morehouse College 


History of New Testament Times with 
an Introduction to the Apocrypha. 
By Robert H. Pfeiffer. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. xit+ 561 
pages. $4.00. 


This scholarly book of Dr. Pfeiffer’s 
is a welcome addition to other books 
for an exhaustive study of New Testa- 
ment times, the period that used to be 
termed “The Silent Period.” Between 
its pages we really have two volumes, 
but for a chain of reasons they are 
bound as one. The first half is descrip- 
tive and introductory to the period two 
centuries before and two centuries after 
the Christian era began. The second 


half fills a long-expected need because 
it contains a comprehensive “niche” of 
material duly authenticated by the mas- 
sive repertoire of authorities upon whom 
the author has drawn for the information 
he has collated and presented. 


This volume follows the author’s pre- 
vious work, his /ntroduction to the Old 
Testament, and in following on the 
scholarly track of Drs. Oesterly, Charles, 
Emil Schiirer, Goodspeed, Torrey, and 
others, he has given us a monumental 
presentation, and as he states in his 
Foreword, it is “research” only. It will 
certainly help students who wish to 
understand the world:in which Chris- 
tianity arose. 


In the first part of this volume, 
particularly in Chapters 4 and 5, we 
have an abundant collection of data 
concerning Hellenism and its political, 
religious and literary history, and also 
concerning the Jews and the Lands of 
their Dispersion. The reviewer evaluates 
Chapter 5 very highly because it contains 
copious and illuminating material on the 
Jewish settlements of the post-captivity 
period, and especially the smaller settle- 
ments often omitted by other writers. 


This volume therefore becomes the 
most up-to-date one on the Intertesta- 
mental period, stressing a presentation of 
the development of Palestinian Judaism 
and that of the Hellenistic Roman world. 


In the second section, dealing with the 
books of the Apocrypha, Dr. Pfeiffer 
gives in greater detail than found in 
any other book or language the books 
called by us today the Apocrypha. 
Torrey differs from Pfeiffer in his work 
on the Apocryphal Literature on the 
accepted books in that he includes many 
that are found in the Pseudepigrapha 
(cf. Charles's Pseudepigrapha, Vol. II), 
and on the other hand Pfeiffer includes 
twelve books only, excepting II Esdras, 
the main apocalyptic book of the Apocry- 
pha. The reviewer feels that in this 
exclusion of II (IV) Esdras the author 
is influenced seemingly by the Septuagint 
version, which does not’ include it. 
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This joint volume summarizes modern 
research on this subject, and it is a 
readable book, devoid of technicalities. 


It will be very valuable for seminary 
students and college graduates specializ- 
ing in this field, and also for all ministers 
of religion who should know of this 
field of knowledge and who wish to keep 
in tune with biblical research, Jewish 
and Christian. It completes a second 
great work by Dr. Pfeiffer, almost 
encyclopedic in character. Bible stu- 
dents everywhere are greatly indebted 
to him for this “tome-like” work. 

Epcear C. Younc 


Philadelphia Divinity School 


Faith and History. By Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1949. 242 pages. $3.50. 


Dr Niebuhr in this book considers 
three views of history. First, the view of 
classical times, which really negates 
history, for it reduces men to the 
level of nature and sees in the flow of 
events only perpetually recurring cycles. 
Second, there is the modern secular 
view, which holds that history has di- 
rection, but which errs in thinking that 
history has in and of itself a redemptive 
force; all we need is more freedom 
and more knowledge to achieve redemp- 
tion, and there is a sort of inevitability 
about this achievement, since nature 
itself is pushing us in that direction. 


Between these two views is the 
biblical-Christian view, which sees mean- 
ing in history but a meaning of such 
transcendent kind that it cannot be real- 
ized in history in more than a frag- 
mentary and tentative way. This mean- 
ing is revealed to us in the self-giving 


love of Christ’s death upon the cross. 
Herein is the clue to the forgiving love 
of God for us, which, apprehended by 
faith, and followed by repentance, leads 
us into a true apprehension of the mean- 
ing of that phrase, “He that loseth his 
life shall find it.” This may happen to 
groups as well as to individuals, but 
the obstacles are much greater. 


Dr. Niebuhr’s analysis of the way 
God’s judgment on the shortcomings of 
social organisms and their cultures is 
proclaimed to men has special point at 
this time when the infiltration of com- 
munism may become an inundation and 
when race tensions are rising. 


A traditional equilibrium of power, 
an established structure of justice, a 
hallowed system of social norms, 
comes under historic judgment when 
the emergence of new classes or 
nations, or the acquisition of new 
technics or powers in the hands of 
previously subject groups, challenges 
the established hierarchical structure 
of power (p.224). One may note 
something of . . . desperation in the 
white overlords in South Africa and 
the American Southern states as they 
meet the challenge of a once im- 
potent colored world, now growing in 
strength (p. 225). 


Under such circumstances the old can 
escape condemnation, can survive and 
grow only as it dies to itself and its 
past and commences to live also by 
what the new has to offer. 


This pattern will not be unexpected 
to those who have followed Professor 
Niebuhr’s previous works. The clear 
resoluteness with which he faces the 
evil in historic process (which the 
modern temper has assumed would be 
too easily overcome); the range of his 
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learning, and his meticulousness in 
analysis put us all in his debt. 


Dr. Niebuhr insists cogently on the 
death of Christ and the divine love 
which it reveals to us as the clue to 
the meaning of human life and of 
history. But, so far as this book is 
concerned, there is what seems to me 
unfortunately small place given to the 
teaching of Jesus and its application as 
an elaboration and realization of that 
very meaning. To be sure, he has the 
weight of past history on his side when 
he insists that the practice of the Sermon 
on the Mount is “not tenable in history”; 
but surely the faith that apprehends the 
forgiving love of God may embrace 
also the confidence that men may, under 
God, so use their freedom that his “will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Dr. Niebuhr is the determined foe of 
oversimplification in the reading of 
history; but his formulation of the 
“Biblical-Christian view” is itself an 
oversimplification. There is a_ strain 
in the New Testament which would be 
meaningless apart from the faith that 
the reign of God may become a reality 
here on earth. Even if a state of things 
where the leopard shall lie down with 


the kid implies a considerable trans- 
formation of the present one, there 
must still be a solid earth for them 


on which to lie down together. 
RicHarp M. CAMERON 


Boston University 
School of Theology 


God was in Christ. By D. M. Baillie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948. 213 pages. $2.75. 


Within the pages of God Was In 
Christ one finds a penetrating and com- 


prehensive account of new orientations 
in Christology. The author manifests a 
sympathy with the historico-critical 
movement and its revelation of the Jesus 
of history. He is, however, deeply aware 
of the cautions to be exercised toward 
the historical method which has grown 
out of Form Criticism. Exponents of 
Form Criticism have introduced, accord- 
ing to Baillie, a new conservatism into 
the search for the historical Jesus. The 
Form Critics insist that the Gospels were 
not written for biographical and _histori- 
cal interest, but in the interest of faith. 
Baillie wisely contends, however, that 
faith must have some anchorage in 
history. He is against those who accept 
the humanity of Christ, yet have no 
real interest in the actual manifestation 
of that humanity or doubt that the life 
story of Jesus can be recaptured at all. 
The observation is made that the “once- 
for-all-ness” of the dialectical theologians 
has culminated in mystification. The 
incarnation turns out to be a veiling in- 
stead of a revelation of God. The 
reviewer agrees with the author when he 
sends home the point that apart from 
interest in the historical Jesus we should 
be professing to believe “we know not 
what.” The historian must be kept with- 
in the theologian’s tent. We need the 
historical Jesus and likewise the Christ 
of faith. One need not be sacrificed to 
the other. 


In either case we have before us the 
fundamental question of what we mean 
by God. However conflicting the Christo- 
logies (Anhypostasia, Kenosis, Leader- 
ship, or Lordship), they lead by straight 
or broken lines to theology, that is, an 
interpretation of God. 


The doctrine of the incarnation is a 
part of Christian theology. Baillie holds 
that the peculiarly Christian view of God 
is found in the doctrine of the Trinity. 


he 
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It seems to him that the Trinitarian 
approach to God must be important in 
the Christian experience of worship “as 
a safeguard against our worshipping an 
idol of our imagination instead of the 
true God” (155). There is, as I see it, 
no adequate basis for assuming that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is necessary to 
a logic of incarnation. If, as Ballie 
admits, such a doctrine cannot be fully 
rationalized and conceptualized, we are 
left to wonder why it is considered in- 
dispensable to the Christian gospel for 
the life of worship. 


Baillie’s discussion of the incarnation 
embraces a treatment of the atonement. 
A significant point is suggested in the 
notion that the atonement was a divine 
act of reconciliation. God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. The 
book closes on the note that the church 
is God's instrument of reconciliation 
through the ages. 


It is his emphasis upon the idea of 
reconciliation that gives Baillie’s book 
an intensely practical value. The vol- 
ume is an able critique of Christologies 
and a valuable compendium of the the- 
ories of a considerable number of lead- 
ing theologians. The title of the essay 
is in fact a declaration of faith which 
is argued persuasively throughout. As 
a discerner of differences and cleavages, 
Baillie will claim the admiration of many 
for his clear grasp of issues and his 
sense of logical direction. 

James Hupson 


Florida A. and M. College 


The Faith of an Ex-Agonstic. By Carol 
R. Murphy. Pendle Hill, 1949. 46 
pages. $.40. 


Here is an essay which should be of 


great value to those who find intellect- 
ual obstacles hindering their commitment 
to a religious position. The author rec- 
ognizes the appeal of such views as 
ethical culture, naturalism, and Marx- 
ism but finds them all inadequate as 
compared with Christian theism. 


The incompleteness of “simple mo- 
rality” is evidenced in the tendency of 
its devotees to oversimplify moral is- 
sues and to become frantic reformers 
who know no inner serenity. Natural- 
ism is defined by the author as the be- 
lief that values are derived from nat- 
ural desires and that happiness is the 
goal of human effort. This philosophy 
fails to give an adequate definition of 
human nature, inclining toward either 
cynicism or sentimental idealization of 
humanity. Moreover, naturalism can of- 
fer nothing as the object of man’s de- 
votion which will not prove unworthy 
of ultimate loyalty. Even the love of 
humanity turns out to be a form of 
idolatry. The religious man, on the 
other hand, is not afraid of paradoxes, 
and thus his view is more complete. He 
sees human nature as both evil and glor- 
ious. His God (i. e., Perfect Love) 
is an object worthy of complete loyalty, 
and the love of God increases rather than 
replaces love of humanity. 


In further definition of the logic of 
religious faith, the author analyses hu- 
man nature as constantly engaged in a 
creative effort to realize ideals in the 
midst of the imperfection of present 
actuality. Here is the “growing edge 
of the universe.” Further than this, the 
self has a measure of freedom to shape 
its own development, if it chooses free- 
dom rather than animal determinism. 
From this definition of the self, Carol 
Murphy derives evidences for the belief 
in God. God is the only adequate ex- 
planation for the originality and pur- 
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posive nature of man. Moreover, re- 
sponse to God, whether evidenced in 
the healing of a divided will or in the 
transformation of the moral self through 
prayer, achieves objective results indi- 
cating validity in the assumptions of 
faith. 


The nature of God is briefly but viv- 
idly defined in this essay. God is the 
supremely real; God is ultimate and yet 
intimately related to each individual ; God 
is characterized by the constant purposes 
of personality at its best; finally, God 
is, in essence, driving, creative love. 


This pamphlet covers a vast territory. 
As a result there are places where the 
writing is cryptic. In places the reader 
may desire more. precise definition of 
terms, e. g., “selfishness” and “altru- 
ism.” At other points the hasty cover- 
age leaves one feeling that alternative 
positions are too briskly rejected; this 
is true of the disposal of humanism, 
motivated only by the love of man and 
of the explanation of why evil need not 
be an obstacle to faith. Nevertheless, 
here is a discussion remarkable for its 
clarity and directness of thought and its 
freshness of expression. Beauty of lan- 
guage and sensitivity of religious insight 
are, at times, deeply moving. Only great 
deftness with words and orderly thought 
could have packed so much into such 
small compass. 

Davip E. Swirt 


Lincoln University 


Theologia Germanica. Introduction and 
Notes by Joseph Bernhart. Translated 
by Willard Trask. New York: Pan- 


theon Books, Inc., 1949. 240 pages. 
$2.50. 
It will be welcome news indeed to 


many to learn that this old devotional 
favorite, called by its editor “an epitome 
of German mysticism,” is back in print. 
In this classic are brought out in the 
boldest forms the sole essential reality 
of God, the sin of man’s pride before 
him, and the goal of a life in union 
with him, for which this book has been 
famous for over four centuries. 


Joseph Bernhart, German Roman Cath- 
olic theologian and lifelong student and, 
we would judge, critic of mysticism, has 
written a lengthy introductory essay on 
the nature of mysticism and on the his- 
torical background of this writing. This 
introduction occupies the first half of 
the volume. Helpful explanatory notes 
conclude it. 


It is not necessary here to discuss the 
nature of the classic itself. It is so 
widely known and its relation to the be- 
ginnings of Protestantism have been so 
frequently discussed that we need add 
nothing here. It will be sufficient to say 
that it appears in a new and more com- 
plete translation, in a size that fits the 
hand, and printed in a large, clear type 
which lends itself to easy reading, as 
is not true of some of the older edi- 
tions. The serious reader will sense its 
force and its challenge today perhaps 
as strongly as did Luther before he be- 
came a theologian. 


More extended attention must be given 
the introductory material. The editor 
makes a considerable contribution to the 
reader's historical knowledge in his chap- 
ter on “The Sources of the Theologia 
Germanica in Medieval Mysticism,” and 
in his brief chapter discussing the book 
itself. Here are traced out carefully 
various streams of mysticism from Di- 
onysus the Areopagite up until the fif- 
teenth century. 


The first three chapters of the Intro- 
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duction need to be severely criticized 
as to the editor's definition and under- 
standing of the nature of mysticism. As 
distinct from it, he defines religion it- 
self (p. 141) as “the inward and vital 
relationship of one who shapes himself 
according to God’s will, which he has 
come to know and in which he believes, 
of one who in prayer and deed enters 
into direct contact, into an inner ex- 
change, with God.” Mysticism is a 
special form of religion, which in its 
essential characteristic tends toward pan- 
theism. “ . . . nothing is closer to mys- 
ticism than pantheism (p. 29). It is, 
the doctrine or realization “of a con- 
sciousness that All is One” (p. 39). The 
mystic believes himself to be beyond 
good and evil and is therefore completely 
non-moral (p. 31). It is the “passing 
back into his origina! darkness” of that 
man who despairs of finding truth in 
the world of appearance (p. 37). With 
this understanding of mysticism, the 
writer, as Christian theologian, does not 
agree. 


This understanding is to be criticized 
as forced and incomplete. It is true that 
in some Western mystics, and to a larger 
extent, among Hindu mystics, one does 
find alliance with pantheistic thought. 
Yet mysticism as it is generally under- 
stood by its students, including such out- 
standing scholars as Evelyn Underhill 
and Rufus Jones, is not pantheism but 
is rather sense of direct contact with 
God. Dr. Bernhart’s definition of re- 
ligion in general might well be used as 
a definition of mysticism. No doubt 


mystics do at times use language to ex- 
press what they believe finally inexpress- 
ible, which suggests the elimination of 
the self in God. Yet for most, includ- 
ing those mentioned by the editor, the 
dualism of self and God is more stressed 
and more typical. 


The seeming pan- 


theism may best be understood as the 
result of the difficulty of putting into 
language an experience which can be 
only hinted at and suggested. Further- 
more, the majority of the Christian mys- 
tics do not illustrate his point that mys- 
ticism is non-moral. They were trem- 
endously interested in helping human life 
and fighting evils. Finally, the analysis 
of the psychology of mystical experience 
is one that may seem of interest, but 
one which those best qualified to judge, 
would fail almost completely to recog- 
nize. Instead of believing they had 
passed back “into the original darkness,” 
they would insist they had passed from 
“darkness into light.” 


In the opinion of this reviewer it is 
very regrettable that an introduction of 
this nature, which misrepresents the es- 
sential nature of mysticism, should have 
been used. 

CALVIN KEENE 


American University of Beirut 
Beirut, Lebanon 


The Shaking of The Foundations. By 
Paul Tillich, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 186 pages. $2.50. 


This small volume consists of twenty- 
two sermons preached mostly in the Sun- 
day chapel services or in the daily chapel 
at Union Theological Seminary. The 
testimony in the introductory statement 
on the cover is to the effect that “those 
who have heard (these sermons) 3 
have been deeply impressed.” This is 
understandable. The persons who heard 
the sermons were Professor Tillich’s col- 
leagues and students. Their familiarity 
with his thought would enable them to 
appreciate his sermons. Another state- 
ment on the cover claims that these ser- 
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mons, in contrast to Professor Tillich’s 
theological writings, are “in clear and 
understandable terms.” This might be 
questioned especially if one thinks that 
sermons are to enlighten the people who 
come to hear a message from the preacher 
on Sunday morning. These sermons are 
definitely not designed for the common 
hearer. 


As is typical of all of Professor Til- 
lich’s teachings, these sermons are keen 
and incisive statements concerning the 
significance of human life, human en- 
deavor, and human problems. Each ser- 
mon is an invitation to the re-examina- 
tion of commonly accepted religious as- 
sumptions. And as is also typical of 
Professor Tillich’s teachings, the pattern 
of paradox runs consistently throughout. 
His statement on page 129 that “as the- 
ologians we must . . . not throw paradox- 
ical phrases at the minds of the people” 
is scarcely illustrated in his own efforts. 


Typical of the thought running 
throughout the sermons is that in three 
short discussions entitled “The Theolog- 
ian.” The theologian is one who receives 
a special gift of the Spirit, which is 
the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ. 
This gift is manifested, not by bold testi- 
mony to the fact of the acceptance of 
the gift, but by an “emptiness and des- 
pair” which expresses itself in “asking 
again and again . . . the question of an 
ultimate concern and its manifestations 
in Jesus as the Christ.” 


Such an approach to religious under- 
standing certainly serves as a proper 
check upon religious smugness and ar- 
rogance. When, however, we remember 
that the Christian revelation has been 
given to those who will receive it in 
child-like faith, we wonder whether the 
use of a paradoxical vehicle of expres- 
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sion is the only way by which the truth 
of the gospel can be preached. 
Bruce BEHNEY 


Bonebrake Theological Seminary 


The Protestant Era. By Paul Tillich. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. 323 pages. $4.00 


The most constructive effect of Nazi 
tryanny is perhaps the fact that it drove 
Paul Tillich to our shores to enrich 
American thought. This volume is a 
book of essays, most of them written 
during the past decade but with others 
of an earlier period only now trans- 
lated. Each is an entity in itself, though 
there is a basic unity. Both the au- 
thor’s introduction and an illuminating 
concluding essay by the translator, James 
Luther Adams, pave the way for the 
reader’s understanding of a difficult but 
highly rewarding system of thought. 


The author’s main contention is that 
the Protestant principle is permanently 
relevant to every aspect of life, not 
therefore to be terminated even if the 
Protestant era should come to an end. 
He makes no prediction as to the latter 
contingency, but gives assurance that 
Protestantism as a principle can outlive 
and judge historical travesty upon it. 
Rooted in the doctrine of justification 
by faith, it affirms both the critical 
transcendence and the creative omnipres- 
ence and utopianism, both a self-confi- 
dent ecclesiasticism and every form of 
human self-sufficiency. “The Protestant 
principle as derived from the doctrine of 
justification through faith rejects hete- 
ronomy (represented by secular human- 
ism). It demands a self-transcending 
autonomy or theonomy.” 


Theonomy, in which the ultimate mean- 


il 


ing of existence becomes regulative for 
finite forms of thought and action, lies 
at the root of Professor Tillich’s re- 
ligious socialism, to which he has given 
much practical as well as_ intellectual 
attention through the years. From this 
perspective the self-satisfied pretensions 
of both capitalism and Marxism are 
judged. 


Other concepts which the author re- 
gards as deeply imbedded in the Prot- 
estant principle are kairos, the demonic, 
the “Gestalt” of grace, and the latent 
church. Kairos, or “the fullness of 
time,” means the moment of strategic, 
divinely-given opportunity in which the 
eternal breaks into the temporal and 
the temporal is prepared to receive it. 
The one unique kairos, the appearance 
of Jesus Christ, is the center of his- 
tory, but a lesser kairos appears from 
time to time and on it the currents of 
history depend. The demonic means the 
structural and therefore inescapable power 
of evil, producing tragedy through the 
inseparable mixture of good and evil 
in every human act. Its conquest comes 
only through its divine opposite, the 
“Gestalt” of grace. The author holds 
to the objective impartation by God of 
faith as well as grace, but thinks early 
Protestantism was too concerned with 
individual justification by faith to see 
that it is given in a “Gestalt,” or struc- 
ture, broader than individual experience. 
Grace is in all history; it comes through 
the church but not through the churches 
only; and the “latent” church is found 
even where the “manifest” church does 
not suspect its presence. 


The Protestant principle makes pos- 
sible a theological stance including but 
transcending both liberalism and ortho- 
doxy. With liberalism it opens the way 
to free inquiry and breaks down the 
isolation between religion and culture. 
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With the orthodoxies (old and new) it 
sees man’s perennial tendency to wor- 
ship himself and his own works, and 
stresses both the judgment of the Cross 
and redemption through divine self-giv- 
ing. For this position Professor Tillich 
prefers the term “neo-dialectional,” if 
it must have a name other than simply 
Protestant. (To call the Barthian the- 
ology “dialectical” is, in his judgment, 
a misnomer, for Barth is too one-sidedly 
supernaturalist for a truly dialectical 
position. ) 


It is apparent that such a compre- 
hensive union of Christianity and cul- 
ture, personal religion and social action, 
philosophy and theology, has much to 
offer. Penetrating insights appear on 
every page. Yet some questions may 
be raised. Professor Tillich regards God 
as the “unconditional,’—not a Being of 
whom personal qualities may be asserted 
but Being, or the ground of all being. 
It is unclear how this concept can be 
amalgamated with the creating, judging, 
redeeming God of the Bible and the 
main stream of Christian thought. Also, 
though the persistent reality of evil must 
be asserted, the “demonic” leaves open 
the problem of its source and looks 
toward a dualism that does not cohere 
well with ethical monotheism. A _ place 
is made for the omnipresence of the 
divine in nature and history—yet in 
kairos the eternal “breaks through” into 
the temporal. The appearance of Jesus 
as the Christ is the central kairos, yet 
relatively little is made of Jesus as an 
historical person. These matters baffle 
me, while the central concepts of the 
book enlighten my understanding of the 
Protestant principle. 


Georcia HARKNESS 


Garrett Biblical Institute 
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Trends in Protestant Social Idealism. By 
J. Neal Hughley. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1948. xiii+184 pages. 
$3.00. 


Dr. J. Neal Hughley has contributed 
most impressively to what we are com- 
ing in America rather ponderously to 
call “the history of ideas,” for his re- 
cently published book on contemporary 
Protestant social thought (which was 
submitted, substantially in its present 
form, as a doctoral dissertation at Col- 
umbia University) constitutes indeed an 
ably written chapter of our recent in- 
tellectual and spiritual history. Cer- 
tainly the heat and fury of much recent 
theological controversy and polemic had 
seemed to make necessary a careful and 
dispassionate assessment of the contem- 
porary representatives of the Social 
Gospel tradition in American Protest- 
antism (on which Dr. Hughley directs 
his major focus), since the generation 
of E. Stanley Jones, Kirby Page, Bishop 
McConnell, and Harry Ward had not 
been dealt with by such earlier students 
of the tradition as Dombrowski and Hop- 
kins; and that need, one feels, has now 
been admirably met. 


Dr. Hughley’s avowed purpose is mod- 
est: he proposes to analyze the thought 
of six outstanding representatives of 
American Protestantism who, over the 
past forty years, have in significant 
measure embodied “trends” or major 
types of response to the issue involving 
Christianity’s relation to and responsi- 
bility for the social order. The figures 
whom he selects are E. Stanley Jones, 
Charles A. Ellwood, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Kirby Page, Harry F. Ward, 
and Reinhold Niebuhr; they are, re- 
spectively, taken as _ representative of 


“Kingdom of God Idealism,” “Christian 


Sociology,” ‘Religious-Democratic Re- 
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formism,” “Christian-Pacifist Socialism,’ 
“Christian Marxism,” and “Dialecticab 
Theological Socialism.” The several 
chapters are enclosed within a frame- 
work, the prologue of which consists of 
a definition of “The Heritage of the So- 
cial Gospel,” in terms of the late nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century back- 
ground of utopian reform movements 
and radical journalism, and the epilogue 
of which consists of a review of the 
attack upon the Social Gospel tradition 
which has come from what we clumsily 
call today “Neo-Protestantism.” This is, 
in brief, the scope and the structure of 
the book, in relation to whose subject- 
figures questions will no doubt be raised 
by many readers as to the principles 
which informed Dr. Hughley’s selections, 
since, unfortunately, at no point are they 
clearly justified. Why, for example, did 
he choose to deal with E. Stanley Jones 
and not Sherwood Eddy, or Ellwood 
rather than Jerome Davis, or Bishop 
McConnell rather than Henry Sloane 
Coffin? That is to say, the author does 
not claim, as, of course, he could not 
have done, that his selections of focal 
figures were inevitable selections; and if, 
then, they are not, what considerations 
impelled him to take these particular 
ones in preference to possible others. 
This reviewer, it should be said, heartily 
approves of the author’s choices, but this 
is surely a question which other readers 
may want to raise and which Dr. Hugh- 
ley might well have anticipated more 
than he seems to have done. 


But apart from whatever limitations 
may attach to his judgments as to which 
of a number of men are most evocative, 
in the contemporary situation, of various 
widely prevalent and influential types 
of response to the Social Gospel tradi- 
tion, Dr. Hughley has produced a work 
of solid and sober scholarship to which 
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all those who are interested in the de- 
velopment of American religious thought 
will want to return again and again, for 
it is so excellent an example of justice 
and probity on a subject often handled, 
under the impetus of current indictments 
and rejections, with cavalier imprudence. 
And yet one wishes that, having done 
the kind of careful expository job that 
one expects from a scholar of Dr. Hugh- 
ley’s calibre, the author might have sus- 
pended somewhat more his admirable 
equability in order that his final judg- 
ments might stand out more clearly. 
That is to say, the book purports to 
exhibit several typical examples of mod- 
ern American Protestant thought ad- 
dressing itself to the social-historical 
problem, and this it ably does: indeed, 
so ably that one sees clearly, as one 
had previously suspected, how vacuous, 
taken as a body of ideas, much of it is. 
Surely it would not be unfair to say that 
of the six subject-figures Dr. Niebuhr, 
who, of course, towers in importance 
above all the rest, is the only one who 
exerts a decisive intellectual influence in 
the larger community of contemporary 
culture. Yet, unfortunately, the logic 
of Dr. Hughley’s schema allows Nie- 
buhr’s work to be awarded only eight 
pages more than, for example, homileti- 
cal evangelism of E. Stanley Jones. This 
is not to say that the author is not con- 
stantly making judgments and taking 
stands: it is only to say that his de- 
cision to organize his book in terms of 
autonomous chapters devoted to each of 
his subject-figures and all of approxi- 
mately the same length rather than in 
terms of some kind of tightly organic, 
thematic arrangement may dull, for the 
inattentive reader, the judgments and 
evaluations that he actually wants to 
make. Certainly that American Protest- 


ant thought which in this century has 
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taken the Social Gospel as its main point 
of purchase and which is variously rep- 
resented by such men as Jones and Ell- 
wood and Ward does not now appear, 
on the whole, very impressive as a body 
of social and political theory; and this 
we ought just as well admit, as one 
feels Dr. Hughley is himself prepared 
to do when he takes his stand with 
Niebuhr and others who have laid bare 
its spiritual and intellectual bankruptcy. 
NaTHAN A. Scort, Jr. 


Howard University 


When the Lamp Flickers. By Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. London: The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 206 pages. 
$2.50. 


The book When the Lamp Flickers is 
marked by a clarity of thinking and a 
courage in breaking with the convention- 
al which characterize its author, Leslie 
D. Weatherhead, distinguished minister 
of the war-devastated City Temple in 
London. The present occupant is more 
than maintaining the prestige of the best- 
known pulpit in the British Empire, a 
pulpit made great by Joseph Parker, 
Reginald J. Campbell, and Joseph Fort 
Newton. Although City Temple build- 
ing no longer stands and the congrega- 
tion now meets in Marylebone Presby- 


‘ terian Church, this has not affected the 


great spiritual power emanating from 
the ministry of the pastor of that church. 


The title of the book in no way in- 
dicates the quality of its contents; they 
shine with all the brightness of Dr. 
Weatherhead’s own soul and spirit. The 
clear and simple English will appeal to 
all who are troubled and confused by 
the conflicting opinions among theolog- 
ians of various schools of thought. Min- 
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isters and laymen alike are grateful to 
Dr. Weatherhead for answering some of 
the questions which plague Christian 
people of all sects. 


The opening chapter sets the tone in 
answering the question “Did Jesus dis- 
tinguish between sacred and secular?” 
The reader who is accustomed to think- 
ing of religious life as confined to a 
brief prayer to God in the morning in 
which he asks for success in business 
that day, and attendance at church on 
Sunday mornings, will probably be 
shocked at some of the statements made 
in the first chapter. 


A characteristic statement is expressed 
as follows: “Jesus did not withdraw 
from the world, for there is nowhere else 
to go. It is all God’s world.” His 
logic cannot be dodged. A business man 
will be told: “Some men would be more 
religious if they gave up office in the 
church and concentrated on the welfare 
of the people in the office they work 
in every day.” 


In discussing the question “Did Jesus 
repudiate the Old Testament?” you are 
advised to “write down on the 
tablet of your memory this basic prin- 
ciple: Every idea about God is wrong 
if, when truly understood, it conflicts 
essentially with that picture of God 
which Jesus Christ gave the world in 
his words and in his life... .” 


The conclusions on communism will 
interest the reader and challenge his at- 
titude toward Christianity, especially in 
these days when the trend is definitely 
toward the reunion of the churches for 
more effective service. 


It is not possible within the confines 
of a review to refer to every theme dis- 
cussed. The opinion of the writer is that 
Dr. Weatherhead has gone farther and 
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deeper in this book than in previous 
works to help the average man who has 
not had the privilege of pursuing scien- 
tific studies in theology or the Bible and 
its message for humanity. 

Harry 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The Audacity of Faith. By Allen A. 
Hunter. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1949. 154 pages. $1.75. 


The Audacity of Faith is a small book, 
containing only one hundred and fifty- 
four pages. It can be read in a few 
hours, but may cause one, who views 
life seriously, to ponder its meaning for 
a lifetime. 


The author has the literary power for 
bringing into bold relief the challeng- 
ing demands for a vital and realistic 
faith which life needs if we are to ap- 
proximate the solution of our crucial 
and pressing problems. 


He vividly points out with dramatic 
illustrations that most of us live on 
two levels of existence: the picnic ground, 
or the psychopathic ward; one of plea- 
sure or one of cynicism. The author 
makes clear the point that neither is 
sane nor good. “For,” says he, “there 
is a third level of life.” 


It is this third level of life that the 
author emphasizes with vigor and con- 
viction. Here he portrays athletes of 
the spirit—only a few at present—but 
enough to show that the role is possible. 
Here the most courageous searchers 
after truth expand and grow as they 
thrill with the deeper meaning of life. 
Many of these adventurers of faith have 
known doubts and fears, the superlative 
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tests of faith and endurance, but tri- 
umphed magnificently. 


After Hunter establishes his major 
premise, viz., the wisdom of striving 
to attain the third level of life, he be- 
comes quite specific. The book abounds 
in illustrations and suggestions for those 
who seriously desire to try the new tech- 
niques of living vitally and creatively. 
The chapter titles point the way in this 
new adventure: “Life As a Delivery 
Room,” “Behind the Show Window,” 
“Beyond All Names, “What Does The 
Wrath Mean?” “The Athletic Way,” 
“The Training of Attention,” “Some 
Skills to Remind Us,” “Cells,” “Faith Is 
No Private Affair,” and “Do It First.” 


After reading this little book, I felt 
quite condemned, because I know I had 
not always made this third level of 
life my goal. It will remind all of us 
of our vacillations and short-comings, and 
perhaps set us on our way to real achieve- 
ment. I commend most heartily a wide 
reading, on the part of both laymen and 
clergymen, with the sincere hope that 
they will find in it real help as I so 
gratefully have. 

Rosert W. Brooks 


Lincoln Congregational Church 
Washington, D. C. 


The God We Worship. By Rodger 
Hazelton. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. xiii+160 pages. $2.00. 


Certain scholars of late have been 
pointing out that Christian thinkers have 
often been too much concerned with the 
social gospel and proclaiming the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion, while neglecting 
the basic theological presuppositions 
which should undergird all our thinking 
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and action in the area of religion. If it 
is true that at present there are signs of a 
renascence of interest in theology, this 
engaging volume, outlining the theological 
foundations of Christian worship, is a 
most important herald of the new con- 
cerns. 


To this reviewer, Rodger Hazelton 
has placed Christain thinkers under deep 
obligation to him for this astonishingly 
clear and compelling analysis of the 
logic and authenticity of the Christian 
belief in God as an object of worship 
and devotion. The book reveals quite 
honest and profound thinking in the 
difficult and intricate problem areas of 
Christian belief in God, presented in a 
style of rare literary finish and charm, 
and with the sense of conviction and 
warmth of devotion which evoke un- 
spoken “‘amens” from the readers. 


Professor Hazelton essays to show, 
among other things, what are the factors 
in human experience and in the world 
which authenticate belief in the Chris- 
tian God as revealed in and through 
Jesus. It is his conviction that “the 
touchstone of reality in worship is con- 
viction of the real God, and, secondly, 
that true belief concerning God is es- 
sential to the true worship of him.” 
Thus, “the problem of worship is actual- 
ly a theological problem” (p.10). Fur- 
thermore, he makes clear that if we 
are truly to come to a knowledge of 
God, we must do so through the ex- 
perience of worship itself. This ex- 
perience is defined as the “sense and 
service of the living God,” who is the 
source as well as the goal of the ex- 
perience (p.15). Worship is concieved 
as an end in itself, not merely as a 
prelude to action. In worship it is not 
the congregation, but God, who is the 
audience, as Kierkegaard insisted. 
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The most fundamental attitude of God 
is his holiness (his wholeness). He is 
“radically other” than man, and to him 
belong the Kingdom, the Power, and the 
Glory. 


The chapters on “God and the Good” 
and “Is God Almighty?” are praise- 
worthy expositions of the problems of 
good and of evil. “Our faith insists that 
there is a problem of good no less than 
a problem of evil, and that the problem 
can be solved only on the premise of 
God” (p.47). Furthermore, “evil would 
not be a problem if the existence of a 
good God were not assumed” (p.58). 
Rejecting John Calvin’s view that God 
“decreed from the most remote eternity 
what He would do, and now by His 
power performs what He has decreed,” 
Hazelton shows that this view of God 
is “arbitrary and despotic,” “unintelligi- 
ble and intolerable to the Christian 
mind,” “inconsistent” (for it makes God 
the creator of evil) and results not 
in adoration and love but in absolute 
submission and_ resignation. Against 
this, the author maintains the following 
premise and conclusion: God can do 
whatever he wants to do. Whatever 
God wants to do is good. God can, 
therefore, do what is good and only the 
good (p.76). God connot will nor create 
evil and still be God. Yet God has 
limited himself, in the main, by giving 
man freedom, as well as by the laws he 
has established for the ordering of the 
universe. He cannot abrogate man’s 
freedom and his universal laws. 


The discussions on the love of God, 
the Christ of Worship and the Holy 
Spirit and the church are vibrant with 
illuminating insights. 


Upon reading this study one can con- 
clude with its author that there is as 
never before an “agonizing need” for a 


God who is worshipful and believable, 
who alone can redeem man from his 
own destructive creations. 

Although the book is relatively brief, 
one feels the need for an index, which is 
not provided, to facilitate its reference 
uses. 

Ricwarp I. McKinney 


Storer College 


Time to Spare. By Douglas V. Steere. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
187 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a reassuring addition to the 
increasing number of books that witness 
to the religious reaction astir below the 
surface against the secularization of 
modern life. Douglas Steere is well 
aware of our predicament: “the world 
is slowly suffocating,” begins the preface 
to this “practical Manual for Retreats.” 
This book, as usual with him, brings 
us fresh air from the higher regions. It 
falls into three parts. First, there is 
an interesting brief account of sundry 
small groups, “solitary ventures turned 
into corporate measures,” placing em- 
phasis on “Time to Spare for God,” 
on withdrawal for intervals of prayer. 
These range from Iona and his own 
Kirkridge to Gerald Heard’s Trabuco, 
Dorothy Day’s “Catholic Worker” 
houses, and the Jocistes in France and 
others. The variety of religious back- 
grounds illustrates (as Douglas Steere 
always loves quietly to do, for which 
see his recent “Doors into Life”) the 
essential unity of the Christian life 
despite all ecclesiastical divisions. The 
second part gives directions, certainly 
to be called “practical,” for carrying 
on retreats. These vary from consider- 
ing the type of mattress most conducive 
to prayer, to the nature of spiritual in- 
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struction which should be given. The 
third part is a beautiful and complete 
example of a three days’ retreat with 
chosen readings for meals, meditations, 
and devotions; one realizes that he is 
under the guidance of an initiate and 
an expert. 


Especially interesting is the section 
closing Part I: “Retreats and _ the 
Christian Revolution.” Here one notes 
elements that are held in common by the 
varied groups which he describes relative 
to their social concern. To them, and 
to him, the important factor in taking 
“time to withdraw” is its relation to 
corporate life and to the social crisis 
which is upon us. Often the retreat 
from activity into silence and solitude 
has been carelessly arraigned as egotistic 
introspection or viewed at best as the 
religious quest of the solitary soul. But 
introspection is not the chief note in 
contemplation; today, even a Trappist 
monk may defend his outward solitude 
and isolation by its social values. (See 
Thomas Merton’s Seeds of Contempla- 
tion.) “Contemplation is not ultimately 
perfect unless it be shared, not only 
with God but with men.” Douglas Steere 
has repeatedly pressed home to us the 
remarkable social activities of the great 
mystics. 


Today he notes special facts about 
these pioneer groups. He regards them 
as possible forerunners of a revolutionary 
lay movement, an “Irresistible leaven.” 
Religious adventure has in the past 
moved in one of two directions. Often 
the church, on guard yet welcoming, 
drew a group within its own orbit, where 
it throve, multiplied, rendered noble 
service, but ceased to explore, becoming 
part of a static accredited system. Or 
else, as often happened, it lapsed into 
eccentric isolation and presently vanished. 
These modern groups may, he thinks, es- 


cape both alternatives. They will never 
crystallize into religious orders; their 
members will continue in natural secular 
life. But their aim will continue: to end, 
not only for themselves, but in our whole 
corporate structure, the shocking present 
discord between the laws controlling 
economic and political systems and those 
of the Kingdom of God. All social re- 
form will be futile until that discord 
ends. 


The redemption of the social order: 
such is the great adventure to which 
these groups are devoted. And only in 
such probing of spiritual reality as that 
to which “withdrawal” to prayer invites 
us can the firm foundation for a re- 
deemed society be found. Retreats do 
not summon us to contemplation as to an 
Ivory Tower of escape where we de- 
vote ourselves exclusively to our personal 
situation. 


Douglas Steere says frankly that the 
purpose of his little book is “to promote 
the preparation of revolutionary Chris- 
tians whose dent has the capacity to 
astonish, and to invite the world of our 
time to follow.” Unless Christianity 
“astonishes” it is certainly incomplete. 
It is always paradoxical. It has its 
recurrent dialectical conflict between con- 
tinuity and revolution. Some of us may 
feel that Douglas Steere, as behooves a 
Quaker, ignores too much in this search- 
ing and illuminating little book the values 
of traditional liturgical worship. But 
one could hardly find clearer illustration 
of paradox than treatment of a retreat 
as a possible instrument of revolution. 
And let us respond when he says: “The 
whole sweep of inward prayer is a re- 
source which we neglect at our peril.” 


Viwa D. Scupper 


Shelburne, New Hampshire 
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Man for Himself. By Erich Fromm. 
New York: Reinhart and Company, 
1947. ix+-254 pages. $2.25. 


Written by a practising psychoanalyst, 
this treatise on ethics maintains that 
neither as theory nor as practice can 
psychology be divorced from ethics. 
“Neurosis itself is . a sympton of 
moral failure . . . and the success of 
the therapeutic effort depends on the 
understanding and solution of the per- 
son’s moral problem” (p. viii). To show 
how psychology can itself provide a basis 
for objective norms of ethics is the cen- 
tral aim of the book. 


According to Fromm the ethical prob- 
lem of our time is to find a tenable 
standard that enables us to escape rela- 
tivism without falling prey to irrational 
and authoritarian systems. He finds the 
answer in the humanistic tradition de- 
fined by the principle that the sole cri- 
terion of ethical value is man’s welfare, 
and that knowledge of human good de- 
pends upon knowledge of human nature. 
The further development of humanistic 
ethics, it is held, depends upon a de- 
veloping knowledge of human nature, 
and to this psychoanalysis has made im- 
portant contributions. 


What is distinctive about the psycho- 
analytic approach to human nature? In 
principle the answer lies in a distinc- 
tion between surface and depth, or be- 
tween behavior and character; central 
to it is the concept of unconscious mo- 
tivation. Once this is understood and 
accepted we shall refuse to take human 
behavior at its face value; we shall in- 
stead regard it as a manifestation of 
unconscious dynamics or fundamental 
character traits. Fromm uses this dis- 


tinction in every chapter of his book. 
We shall note two examples of this use 
that have ethical importance. 


First, there is the emphasis upon man’s 
total personality or character structure 
to which isolated traits are related and 
in relation to which they must be eval- 
uated. Thus all the virtues and vices 
with which traditional ethics deals must 
remain ambiguous so long as they are 
considered apart from the character 
structure of the person of whom a vir- 
tue or vice is predicated. 


A virtue isolated from the context 
of character may turn out to be noth- 
ing valuable (as for example humility 
caused by fear or compensating for 
suppressed arrogance) ; or a vice will 
be viewed in a different light if under- 
stood in the context of the whole 
character (as for instance, arrogance 
as an expression of insecurity and self- 
depreciation). . . . The subject mat- 
ter of ethics is character, and only in 
reference to the character structure as 
a whole can value statements be made 
about single traits or actions (pp. 
32-33). 


Fromm’s own theory of personality 
presents a dynamic concept of character 
the fundamental basis of which is seen 
in specific kinds of a person’s related- 
ness to his world. Generally, non-pro- 
ductive relatedness is bad, a productive 
relatedness good. This criterion affords 
an important criticism of hedonism. 
Pleasure cannot be the criterion of value, 
“for there are people who enjoy submis- 
sion and not freedom, who derive pleasure 
from hate and not from love, from ex- 
ploitation and not from productive work” 
(p. 15). Pleasures of this sort are typi- 
cal of the neurotic character. 


A second illustration of the appeal to 
factors beneath the surface for our 
knowledge of human nature is found in 
the treatment of the related topics of 
selfishness, self-love, and_ self-interest. 
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If the touchstone for ethics is to be 
“Man for Himself,” the problem of the 
nature of the self and its relation to 
other persons arises. The popular con- 
ception that love of self and love of 
others are mutually exclusive is repu- 
diated as unsupported by psychological 
observation. Love is found to be an in- 
divisible trait of the productive character ; 
consequently, love of self and love of 
others are basically conjunctive. Selfish- 
ness which does exclude genuine concern 
for others is due to the fact that the 
selfish person loves himself not too much 
but too little; in fact he hates himself. 
This lack of real love for himself is 
really an expression of his lack of pro- 
ductiveness, which leaves him empty and 
frustrated. “He is necessarily unhappy 
and anxiously concerned to snatch from 
life the satisfactions which he blocks 
himself from attaining” (p. 131). His 
selfishness is actually an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to compensate for his failure to 
care for his real self. But we cannot 
love our real self until we find it be- 
neath the surface wishes, appetites, and 
desires. (Incidentally, if our real self 
should be found at the point at which 
we touch God, love of self and love of 
God would be the same; we could then 
accept Augustine’s observation, “Our 
heart is restless until it repose in thee.” 
But this Fromm would doubtless regard 
as a speculation transcending psychol- 


ogy.) 


There can be no question that psy- 
choanalysis, particularly as interpreted by 
Fromm, is making a contribution of the 
first importance to ethics. But to the 
central question for naturalistic ethics, 
namely, how one moves from fact to 
value, from the description of human 
nature to ethical prescription, Fromm 
gives an equivocal answer. “Humanistic 
ethics,” he declares, “is the applied science 


of the ‘art of living’ based upon the the- 
oretical science of man” (p. 18). With 
the critical observation that one can de- 
duce norms from descriptive principles 
only by assuming certain goals as norma- 
tive, Fromm agrees: “Every applied 
science is based on an axiom which re- 
sults from an act of choice; namely, 
that the end of the activity is desirable” 
(p. 18). We are consequently left to 
conclude that the ethically good life is 
after all not deduced from the science 
of man; instead it depends upon an act 
of choice... Commitment to the humanis- 
tic ideal is, however, one toward which 
men are predisposed by the drive inherent 
in every organism not only to live but to 
live well. 
HERMAN A. BraAUTIGAM 


Colgate University 


The Reunion of the Church. By J. E. 
Lesslie Newbigin. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1948. 192 pages. $3.00. 


The sub-title of this significant volume 
is “A Defence of the South India 
Scheme” of church union, a union which 
was consummated in September, 1947, by 
Anglican, Congregational, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Reformed bodies in 
that region. Dr. Newbigin is singularly 
competent to discuss the topic, having 
been for many years a missionary of the 
Church of Scotland, and having taken 
a prolonged part in the pre-Union ne- 
gotiations and is now a bishop of the 
new church. The book is both a dis- 
cussion of the problems and method of 
organic union in the Indian scene and 
an inquiry into the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved. 


For this reviewer the more significant 
part of the volume is the second half, 
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which includes chapters dealing with 
“The Method of Reunion in South India,” 
“The Standard of Faith,” “The Ministry 
and the Sacraments.” The author in- 
sists that not a doctrinal statement but 
“a reality in the personal realm,” a 
“unity with Christ in the Spirit which 
is given to believers,” is the basis of 
the union, and goes on to argue per- 
suasively for large theological liberty 
within the Gospel. The minimum es- 
sentials of the reunion scheme are de- 
clared to be four: (1) Mutual acknowl- 
edgement and acceptance of all present 
members, ministers and bishops in the 
new United Church; (2) Provision made 
for the future ordination of ministers (to 
be called “presbyters”) by both bishops 
and presbyters, and for the consecration 
of bishops by at-least three bishops; (3) 
“The Pledge,” which is the undertaking 
of the uniting bodies to respect the con- 
scientiously held convictions of local 
churches in matters of ritual, the min- 
istry, etc.; (4) While episcopal ordina- 
tion of present ministers is not expected, 
it is the intention of the uniting churches 
that eventually all ministers of the New 
Church will have been so ordained. A 
thirty-year period is allowed, however, 
in which ministers from the uniting 
bodies will be received on the basis of 
their non-episcopal ordination, and at the 
end of the thirty years the United 
Church will formulate its policy about 
receiving ministers from other bodies. 


Many have wondered why the four 
non-episcopal groups accepted episcopacy 
in the New Church, and especially the 
historic episcopate with its high claims 
rather than the “simple episcopacy,” e. g., 
of the Methodist variety. Not mentioned 
by the author is the fact of the predomi- 
nant position of the Anglican Church in 
India. He does emphasize the conviction 
of the uniters, as stated in the Scheme of 


Union: “It is the will of Christ that 
there should be a ministry accepted and 
fully effective throughout the world-wide 
church” (italics mine). Says Newbigin, 
“Continuity with the historic episcopate 
is both at the beginning and thereafter 
to be effectively maintained”—lest, one 
may suppose, the ministry of the United 
Church be discounted by the “ancient” 
churches. To many a non-Anglican such 
a consideration carries little weight and 
he may be forgiven if, despite the dis- 
claimer of any definitive doctrine of 
episcopacy being included in the Scheme, 
he still feels that practically the door 
is left open for the notions of Apostolic 
Succession and sacramentarianism, against 
which he has consistently reacted. 


The author is at his best in his reply 
to those who have criticized the Scheme 
because in making the Bible “the su- 
preme and decisive standard of faith” it 
fails to make clear the authority of the 
church in its interpretation. But New- 
bigin reminds us that “the ultimate 
standard of faith is the revelation of 
God in Christ” (p. 131), and the church’s 
“appeal to the Scriptures is an appeal to 
the living Christ Himself, in order that 
it may know . . . what His living Spirit 
has now to speak concerning His will. ... 
The Scriptures are decisive because they 
are the testimony of the witnesses to 
God's saving act.” The church as in- 
terpreter is by no means excluded, for 
“the Bible is to be understood in the 
fellowship of the whole church [as in- 
dwelt by the Holy Spirit] but the tradi- 
tions of the Church are to be judged 
in the light of the Bible” (p. 134 ff). 


The bearing of the Scheme on the 
Ecumenical Movement is _ succinctly 
stated : 


Its starting point is the acceptance 
of the fellow-Christian of another 
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church, in his church, as a_ fellow 
member in Christ... . If South India 
is to be excommunicated by the An- 
glican Communion it can only be be- 
cause that Communion has decided that 
it cannot regard the non-episcopal 
Churches as parts of the universal 
Church, that apart from the historic 
episcopate there is no Church. If that 
decision is made it must also bring to 
an end Anglican participation in the 
ecumenical movement, for it will have 
involved a clear rejection of its start- 
ing-point. If, on the other hand, the 
South India Scheme is recognized as 
a valid attempt, within the conditions 
of a particular part of the world, to 
restore the visible unity of the Church, 
then one cannot help feeling that the 
whole process of theological and ec- 
clesiastical re-integration within the 
ecumenical movement will receive a 
new impetus (p. 187). 


Americans who have watched the 
growth of Christian unity in the country 
for half a century may feel that Bishop 
Newbigin’s demand for organic union is 
premature and psychologically ill-consid- 
ered. We go along with him in gladly 
recognizing that the church is essentially 
a unity, a unity which is spiritual; but 
the assertion that that unity must be 
“corporeal” (“Such visible outward or- 
ganizational unity is the normal and 
proper expression of love,” (p. 50) is 
rather a high-church assumption. That 
many of our divisions are due to our 
human sinfulness may be admitted; that 
all of them may be so accounted for 


without reference to psychological dif- 
ferences and that organic union is the 
necessary proof of spiritual unity are 
propositions not so easily accepted. Never- 
theless, Dr. Newbigin has with great 
conviction and persuasive reasoning stated 


the argument for visible corporeal unity 
and it is worthy of careful study. 


For those interested in the story of 
ecumenicity the book would have greater 
value if it had included a chapter re- 
counting the history of the South India 
negotiations and setting forth the com- 
plete text of the Scheme of Union. Ap- 
parently, the author regarded such a 
chapter as irrelevant to his announced 
purpose of thinking out the theological 
questions involved in the South India 
experiment. Within these limits the 
writer has competently covered the area 
of investigation. 

KENNETH G. Hosart 


Berkley Baptist Divinity School 


Pastoral Leadership. By Andrew W. 
Blackwood. Nashville: |Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1949. 272 pages. $3.00. 


Again Dr. Blackwood has come to the 
rescue of the preplexed and busy pastor. 
Every pastor and every seminary stu- 
dent with an eye to a more effective 
church program should read this book. 
The author has a message for every- 
one of us. Dr. Blackwood has dug into 
his many and varied experiences in the 
classroom and outside of the classroom 
and has brought to us a practical ap- 
proach to this matter of pastoral leader- 
ship. Here is a book worthy of our most 
serious consideration. How many of us 
know completely the task of running a 
church organization? There are many 
problems with which the pastor himself 
must deal. There is the problem of 
finance, of advertising, of equipment, of 
age groups, of boards, conferences, and 
the handling of people with many diver- 
gent ideas. 
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Dr. Blackwood divides his book into 
two sections. In the first section, he 
deals with the pastor as executive. In 
the first chapter, he gives the goals of 
a pastorate. The pastor ought always 
know where he is going. His aims are 
kept before the congregation. Dr. Black- 
wood sets down what he believes to be 
the major objectives of any modern 
church. These objectives are New 
Testament evangelism, Christian nurture, 
household religion, church friendliness, 
community betterment, national missions, 
universal brotherhood, and world mis- 
sions. The writer points out that the 
pastor cannot reach his goals without 
the cooperation of the men and women 
in the congregation. It is not long be- 
fore the wise pastor learns that it is 
impossible for him to do the job alone. 
He must, therefore, induce the laymen 
and women to do as much of the work 
as their resources make possible. The 
author indicates that a successful pastor 
is one who is able to get people to work 
harmoniously in every department of the 
church. 


Often a man’s success in a pastorate is 
determined by what he does the first 
year on the field. So many pastors court 
disaster because they are at a loss as 
to how to approach the work in the new 
field. The author counsels that the pas- 
tor move cautiously, wisely, and tact- 
fully, winning friends, realizing that 
human relations are most important in 
any work. To my way of thinking this 
is one of the most important sections 
in the book. Whenever a pastor is able 
to work with his people and get them 
to work with him, he is on his way to 
a successful pastorate. Every item in 
the program of the church is the re- 
sponsibility of the minister until he can 
assign this work to others. If the min- 


ister is careful in selecting his lay work- 


ers, if he knows how to get along with 
them and lead them as a shepherd leads 
his flock, he will be able to delegate the 
work to them. He still watches over 
them, howcver, and supervises them at 
all times. 


The second section of the book deals 
with the pastor as organizer. The ability 
of the pastor to organize his church ef- 
fectively will depend in a large measure 
on his ability as executive. In this sec- 
ond section, the author begins with the 
arrangements for evangelism. The kind 
of evangelism stressed by the author is 
not the emotional revivalism of which 
we have had so much in these days. He 
does not belittle revivalism, but gives us 
a far better definition of evangelism than 
we have had. He says, “Evangelism in 
the home church means the endeavor to 
present the claims of Christ and His 
kingdom to every man or woman, boy 
or girl, in the community who is not 
now living for Him and His cause.” This, 
I believe, is a fine definition of what 
evangelism really is. The major ob- 
jective of evangelism is to get people 
to personal commitments to 
Christ. Dr. Blackwood holds that the 
campaign of evangelization ought to 
move on a year-round schedule. Having 
won people to Christ, the minister must 
seek to hold them. This task depends, 
to a large measure, on trained lay work- 
ers, working in the church and in the 
community. As organizer, the pastor 
must be able to select the proper workers 
to head the various groups in the church; 
he must select men and women who 
understand the work. These people must 
work in the Sunday School, in the young 
people’s department, the men’s club, the 
women’s group, and on various commit- 
tees. A good organization is an indis- 
pensable asset to every pastor. Congre- 
gations grow in strength and loyalty 
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through service. The largest service is 
made possible by organization and as- 
signment of responsibilities. 


Having surveyed the field, the writer 
sums up all that he has said, in the 
last chapter, the secret of pastoral lead- 
ership. First, each minister needs great 
faith in God, secondly, he must be a 
man of ability, able to use the Bible ef- 
fectively in his work. Thirdly, he must 
be a man of tact, knowing how skill- 
fully to manipulate his resources. Fourth- 
ly, he cannot succeed unless he loves 
peopie. Last of all and most important 
is the love of the minister for Christ. 
“When the love of Christ controls his 
heart and life, a minister learns to live 
and work without worry or hurry or 
fear. In an atmosphere of Christian love 
minister and laymen find in Christ’s serv- 
ice freedom and joy. In Christ’s spirit 
of love the minister and workers trans- 
form problems into opportunities. 


Throughout the book the reader is 
ever conscious of the fact that the au- 
thor is deeply interested in the success 
of every minister. He leaves nothing 
for the reader to guess about, for at the 
end of each chapter, there is an exhaus- 
tive bibliography for further study of 
each of these subjects in detail. We 
join the author in hoping that this vol- 
ume will be of inestimable value to all 
ministers who are interested in a better 
understanding of their task. 

A. A. Lawry 


Augusta, Georgia 


The Church’s Ministry of our Time. By 
Henry K. Sherrill. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 159 pages. $2.00. 


The author of this timely and most 
practical volume writes from a_back- 


ground of rich and varied experiences. 
As one of America’s outstanding church- 
men, he has been called upon to serve 
in many positions of responsibility. Dur- 
ing World War I he served as a chap- 
lain, and in World War II filled the 
significant post of chairman of the Gen- 
eral Commission of Army and Navy 
Chaplains. Since 1930 he has_ been 
Bishop of Massachusetts, and in 1947 
he was made Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. The chapters of this 
book were delivered as the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures at Yale Divinity School 
in April, 1948. 


Bishop Sherrill presents a realistic ap- 
praisal of the church in the contemporary 
world. He finds little cause for “self- 
righteous complacency,” because of: 
“Decline in church-going” “breakdown 
of family life and the passing or re- 
ligious instruction in the home;” “a 
Church sorely divided and a_ divided 
Church makes impossible a united at- 
tack upon the forces of paganism and 
indifference ;” “only a few have caught 
the vision and are willing to bear the 
heat and burden of the day and are truly 
attempting to live the Christ life;” “we 
are playing with religious education and 
are not mobilizing the available resources 
of the Church;” “we are not attracting 
the best men into the ministry;” “semi- 
naries are doing a poor job preparing 
future leaders.” 


But in spite of all her shortcomings, 
the author firmly believes in the church 
as the divine instrument in the hands 
of God and that she has it within her 
power “to keep the divine light aglow.” 
To do this she must cease to be “too 
greatly interested in secondary matters,” 
and to give herself unreservedly to her 
primary function, namely: “to testify to 
the living God” and “to serve people— 
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of every background, occupations, and 
gifts.’ There is only one way: “The 
Church can only meet the problems and 
the preplexities of this rapidly changing 
world order by a deepened conviction and 
experience of God, who is infinitely more 
than the product of our hopes and de- 
sires.” 

In Chapter Four, on “A Lesson from 
History,” the writer calls attention to 
the fact that civilizations don’t die be- 
cause of attacks from without, but rather 
because of decay from within. The 
church can save our Western civilization 
from failing by giving leadership in 
“creative thinking based upon the dis- 
cipline of knowledge, of study and of 
prayer and worship which will help this 
age to escape the sentence of death 
placed upon Roman civilization through 
the failure of the mind to grasp the 
deeper spiritual and moral truths.” 


The author calls for a closer fellow- 
ship between scientists and theologians 
and between clergymen and psychiatrists. 
It is most regrettable that nothing is said 
about the need for closer cooperation 
between the public schools and the 
churches. While Protestants should ad- 
here strictly to the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state, it is imperative 
that public school and church school 
leaders learn to work together more 
closely in their common task of the 
building of character. 


One of the most encouraging em- 
phases is the plea for united action. 
“If the Church does not in her own 
fellowship break down the inner walls 
of partition between races and nationali- 
ties, then she will have betrayed her 
Master.” 

Both clergymen and laity will be great- 
ly helped by the reading of this book. 

Frep H. WILLKENS 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Older People and the Church. By Paul 
B. Maves and J. Lennart Cederleaf. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949. 
272 pages. $2.50. 


The average book on the practice of 
religion covers, in a general way, an 
interest in the general constituency of 
the church and the youth of the church. 
This book, however, is _ specifically 
focused upon an interest in people over 
sixty years of age. The authors write 
from a background pastoral clinical train- 
ing, and in so doing they call attention 
to the need for a program that will 
facilitate continued spiritual growth for 
people over sixty years of age. 


The authors approach the problem of 
the aging process in such a way as to 
present a new challenge to the Christian 
church. One is made aware of the 
fact that through the aid of medical 
science life has been progressively in- 
creased for a larger number of people 
than ever before. A new frontier for 
spiritual engineering, aided by creative 
plans in the guidance of the aged, must 
be had in a continuous process of growth 
into spiritual maturity. 


Several suggestions are given as to 
how the church might face the task of 
adding life to years. The organized 
church may help her older people grow 
in spiritual attitudes by relieving them 
of the thwarting experiences of the cul- 
tural pattern. An extended program of 
pastoral care will aid in accomplishing 
the goals desired. Group work for older 
people is also recommended as a means 
of facilitating spiritual growth among 
older people. 


One example of the need of older peo- 
ple in the church is seen in the statistics 
of a study reported by the writers. Some 
three hundred and eighty-one persons 
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over sixty years of age were included in 
this study. About 92.7 per cent of the 
total number formally attended church, 
but only 42.9 continued to attend church; 
57.1 per cent of the number no longer 
‘attended because of loss of belief or 
interest. Each reason suggests the need 
for extended interest in older people on 
the part of the church. The reviewer 
recommends the book to the pastor for 
his consideration of the needs of his 
older people. His ministry to the aged 
might find new interest through the in- 
sight of this book. 

It may be contended here that even 
though the authors present some case 
data that are suggestive of what the 
problem of aging is, the book might 
have been made much stronger if the 
writers had presented a few complete 
case histories of older church members. 
These data might have shown the reasons 
for failures in the organized church and 
also its points of strength in minister- 
ing to the needs of mature people. 


A Greater Generation. By Ernest M. 
Ligon. New York: The MacMillan 
Co., 1948 ix+157 pages. $2.50. 


Ernest M. Ligon has done extensive 
research in character education with par- 
ticular emphasis on Christian character. 
This little book, a continuation of an 
interest manifested in The Psychology 
of Christian Personality, 1935, contains 
an interpretation of the methods and 
principles of character education that 
have grown out of experiments in Chris- 
tian character development at Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, New York. 


The author takes two related points 
of emphasis to be necessary convictions 
for the realization of a greater genera- 


tion under the influence of the Christian 
motivation. These are (1) the “laws 
of character development are as definite 
a part of the very nature of things as 
the laws of the physical universe” and 
(2) “the building of a greater generation 
on the foundation of Christian character 
is so vital a task in our present world 
crisis that it behooves all Christendom to 
unite in achieving it” (pp. vii-viii, 148). 


The second phase of the two points 
buttresses the first in that both are 
grounded in the conviction that a Chris- 
tian philosophy of life is the one on 
which the nobelest character of human 
nature must be built. The organization 
and development of the content of the 
book are geared to the task of giving 
validity to these assumptions. 


Dr. Ligon argues that the laws of 
character must be discovered by scienti- 
fic research, not by arm-chair personal 
opinions. The only way to achieve the 
fruits of Christian character is through 
cooperative effort in which the parents 
and other social agencies share in com- 
mon tasks. To this end the author gives 
a descriptive analysis of a project in 
which Union College and other character 
building agencies have joined resources 
and insights in the common efforts to 
realize a greater generation. 


This book should prove helpful to the 
religious educator. He should find in it 
suggestions as to directions to follow 
in pioneering in Christian character de- 
velopment. It may be argued, however, 
that despite the fact that one finds traits 
in the context of meaningful experience, 
Ligon tends to overstress the emphasis 
on trait-attitude, discovered by the scienti- 
fic method. The reader is cautioned to 
honor the impartial data of the scientific 
method but not to look upon scientific 
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method as a shrine where men meet to 


worship God. 
James D. Tyms 


School of Religion 
Howard University 


Bases of World Understanding. By Wm. 
Stuart Nelson. Calcutta Univ. Press. 
1949. 82 pages. $1.00. 


This provocative analysis of the bases 
of world understanding is a reprint of 
lectures given before Calcutta University 
audiences in 1947 by Dr. Stuart Nelson 
on his visit to India under the 
auspices of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee. To Eastern auditors, 
the analysis doubtless had an added 
element of novelty and particular ap- 
propriateness of furnishing a minority 
group perspective on both the virtues 
and the shortcomings of Western civili- 
zation—a timely contribution in itself. 
As now available to Western readers, 
it affords an opportunity to examine an 
interesting proposal for a fusion attack 
on the present-day situation of world 
rivalry and misunderstanding. Further- 
more, the proposals incorporate Oriental 
as well as Occidental procedures of re- 
form, a strange and not too congenial a 
combination, but one that is worthy of 
most serious consideration in view of the 
gravity of the present world crisis. 


The combination proposed, joining 
technological cooperation with a pacifist 
crusade of protest and “non-cooperation,” 
is obviously a linkage hard to establish, 
but it should not be prejudged as beyond 
hope of achievement merely because it 
is without historical precedent. A synthe- 
sis of Eastern pacifism and Occidental 
pragmatism is not inherently impossible. 
Indeed, if the global situation were more 
widely and realistically understood, self- 
interest of an enlightened sort might 


provide, as Dr. Nelson himself observes, 
sufficient realistic motivation. In that 
case, both political and economic im- 
perialism might abdicate rather than 
struggle on to eventual defeat and sur- 
render, and many reforms that are now 
proposed by belligerent social radical- 
ism might transform their present rev- 
olutionary pressures into _ successful 
Gandhi-like crusades of moral protest 
and non-cooperation. The mere state- 
ment of this merger of opposites, how- 
ever, calls attention to some of the 
obstacles and improbabilities, but also 
highlights the challenge of its provoca- 
tive suggestions. 

Since the author specifically proposes 
as paths to the new “world society” the 
liquidation of political and economic 
imperialism, world effort toward the 
equalization of a basically humane 
standard of living, and cooperative cam- 
paigns of universal education, one must 
assess the proposed program as in sub- 
stance only an amplified and idealistically 
conceived United Nations-UNESCO- 
Point Four proposition. However, its 
special virtue lies in the fact that all 
this is cogently and persuasively argued 
with special sanctions from the Oriental, 
the African and minority group points 
of view. These points of view and the 
interests they collectively represent, how- 
ever, cover the vast majority of man- 
kind; the argument therefore can and 
should be regarded as a cogent endorse- 
ment of these objectives by the voice of 
humanity, and as a brief in behalf of 
this great silent majority. 

Spokesmanship of this sort is today 
both strategic and significant. It speaks 
of a steadily increasing rapprochement 
between the East and the West, as well 
as between Negro and other non-European 
leadership. Whether viewed as a neces- 
sary part of the formation of a new 
“world opinion” or as a new and potenti- 
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ally powerful coalition of the exploited 
and dispossessed, such exchanges of ideas 
and enlargements of horizon are indica- 
tions, if not of new world understanding, 
then at least of new alignments of world 
opinion. An interesting incidental feature 
of Dr. Nelson’s discussion is his specula- 
tion in passing on the possible potentials 
of non-cooperative protest techniques 
on the part of the American Negro to 
bring about pacific but powerful pres- 
sures for the fuller realization of civil 
rights and social equities. At the same 
time that he mentions its possibilities, 
the author expresses his doubt about the 
present leadership resources for mass 
movements on such a basis. Surely the 
perusal of this book should be as sug- 
gestive to American readers as it was 
enlightening to its Indian audiences. 
ALAIN LocKE 

Howard University 
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Law and Contemporary Problems. By 
Brainerd Currie (Editor of The 
Quarterly by Duke University School 
of Law). Durham: Duke University, 
1949. 169 pages. $1.00. 


Volume fourteen of this journal com- 
prises an extensive bit of research into 
the problems of religion and the state 
in the United States of America. Some 
eight articles are given to the educational 
and legal problems involved in religion 
and the state. The subjects are as 
follows: Supreme Court as National 
School Board, Law or Professions? 
Separation of Church and State; The 
First Freedom, Educational Cooperation 
between Church and State, Religion, 
Education, and the Supreme Court, 
Religious Education in the Schools, Re- 
ligion and Federal aid to Education, and 
Preferment of Religious Institutions in 
Tax and Labor Legislation. 
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The content of these articles provides 
the reader with adequate data for under- 
standing the issues involved in the Mc- 
Cullum case in Champaign, Illinois. Ex- 
tending beyond this case, the articles 
provide one with perspective relative 
to the conflicts in the relationship be- 
tween the American democratic process 
and present day interest in religious 
education. Important representatives from 
the legal profession, along with persons 
from philosophy and political science 
have done an extensive job for the 
purpose of analyzing and interpreting 
the contemporary legal aspects of re- 
ligion and the state. 


Missions at the Grass Roots. By William 
P. Shriner. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1949. vi+170 pages. $1.00. 


This little book was written for the 
purpose of awakening the local churches 
to an awareness of the spiritual and 
social needs of the community. Follow- 
ing this interest, the author seeks to 
mobilize the resources of churches in the 
local community to meet the recognized 
needs. In Missions at the Grass Roots, 
the home missions boards of local 
churches will find helpful hints for en- 
livening their programs. New per- 
spective should be provided for a new 
look at where missions should begin, 
relation between the local church and 
the community, the needs of youth and 
older people; and what procedures might 
be undertaken so as to provide a missions 
program of action at the grass roots. 


Japan Begins Again. By William C. 
Kerr. New York: Friendship Press, 
1949. 180 pages. $1.50. 


The author of this book was for many 
years a missionary in Japan. He is now 
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advisor on religious affairs to the occupa- 
tion officials of Japan. Dr. Kerr gives 
an analysis of the general economic, 
political, social and religious life in 
Japan resulting from World War II. 
After considering how the Japanese used 
to believe, think and live, the author 
discusses the possibility of winning all 
of Japan for Christ. However, the reader 
should be appalled at the stress on de- 
nominational individualism of the many 
communions (United Lutheran Church, 
Southern Baptist, the Nazarene Church 
etc.) that are trying to win Japan for 
Christ. What will become of Christ in 
Japan while the various denominational 
groups go about their several ways trying 
to win the soul of the Japanese for 
Christ? The book should be helpful, 
however, to the teacher of the Sunday- 
school or the missionary teacher who 
wants to create missionary interest in 
Japan. She will find data that will help 
her to interpret life in Japan in a new 
light. 


It's Fun To Teach. By Victor Hoag. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Com- 
pany, 1949. xii+199 pages. $3.00. 


Only the minister who has dared to 
enter creatively into the total program 
of Christian education from a local and 
national point of view could write such 
a book as /t’s Fun to Teach. The book 
could have easily been addressed to all 
ministers who have not learned that the 
educational ministry is the only ministry 
that pleases God. Dr. Hoag poses two 
problems as being the great problems in 
the program of the educational task of 
the church. These are motivating teachers 
and equipping them. 

Writing from the perspective of an 


Episcopal minister, the author focuses 
attention upon such problems as pre- 
liminary considerations, new way of 
teaching, teaching as a person, improving 
the style of teaching, and special prob- 
lems in the educational work of the 
church. This is a practical approach to 
the teaching function of the church. The 
reader gets the feeling that the writer 
is seeking to tantalize him into a position 
that will permit him to share creatively 
in the experience that it is fun to teach. 
Pastors, educational directors, and super- 
intendents need this book as a guide to 
doing a better job of teaching. 


Secular Illusion or Christian Realism? 
By D. R. Davies. New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1949. xv+lll 
pages. $2.00. 


The author of this book seeks to lay 
bare the facts of the sin and illusion of 
modern man in his thinking that his 
technical skill is capable of achieving 
the basic essentials of an abundant and 
satisfying life. The secular illusion 
(humanism), far from leading man to- 
ward a satisfying life, is not able to rid 
itself of the deception of egoism. Hitler 
was an incarnation of what man heads 
into in his secular illusion about himself. 
There is a basic assumption that man 
within himself is not good enough nor 
sufficiently uncomplicated — he is cruel, 
murderous, lustful for power and pelf, 
and a victim of his pride — to discipline 
himself relative to the highest values and 
guarantee their perpetuation in history. 

Davies does not leave man in a state 
of cynical disillusionment, without hope. 
Christian realism provides the setting 
for supreme confidence and hope. It is 
rooted in God who alone is the alterna- 
tive to man’s secular illusion. The King- 
dom of God, operating in the church is 
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the cure for human ills. But it should 
be noted that the church is filled with 
christianized and non-christianized people. 
Neither is proficient in things of the 
spirit. Only God has the remedy for 
human ills. 


Self-Deceit, A Comedy on Lies; A Way 
of Overcoming Them. By Frederick 
Faber. A Pendle Hill Pamphlet, 1949. 
47 pages. $.35. 


This pamphlet is an interesting ex- 
cursion into the dynamics of self-deceit, 
edited by Gilbert Kilpack from Spiritual 
Conferences, a volume of Faber’s works. 


In these pages one discovers the fountains 
of self-deceit — the problem of reliable 
self-knowledge, self’s power to deceive 
itself, self letting itself be deceived by 
others, and self deceived by others, and 
self deceived by Satin. The reader will 
also find the remedy for self-deceit— 
examination of conscience and probing 
of all motives in action, meditation on 
the attributes of God, beholding the 
face of God, and creative communion 
with God. A serious reading of this 
pamphlet might prove to be a desired 
tonic for religion in these times. 
J. D. Tyms 


School of Religion 
Howard University 
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HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Livingstone College 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Hood Theological Seminary, with Living- 
stone College, is a center of liberal and 
theological education. Courses of study 
leading to the B.D. degree, Certificate in 
Theology, and Graduate Certificate in Re- 
ligious Education are offered. 


Address all Inquiries to— 


THE DEAN OF HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. Founded 1867 

A four year college course is offered, ac- 

credited Class “A” by the Southern As- 

sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

and by the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Education, leading to degrees of 

B.A. and B.S., including pre-medical work 

and Teachers Training for State High 

School Teachers’ certificates. 

New Departments added in Religious Edu- 
cation, Commerce, Music and Physical 
Education 
Thorough Training, Healthy Environment; 
Christian Influences; Co-educational; Un- 
der auspices of Episcopal Church; Moder- 
ate Terms; Opportunity for Self-help. 
For catalog write to the Registrar 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


A College of Christian Character 
and Culture 


College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Religion 


ROBERT P. DANIEL, President 


Have You Seen and Read 


The Journal of Negro Education? 


A quarterly review of the problems faced by 
Negro and other minority groups in the United 
States in particular and in the world in general, 
Subscription 

Subscriptions to the JOURNAL is $2.50 per 
year in the U. S. and posssessions; $3.00 in 
foreign countries. Single copies $1.00 for the 
winter, spring, and fall numbers; $2.00 for 
summer numbers. 

MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 
Published by 
The Bureau of Educational Research 


Howard University, Washington 1, D. C. 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Graduate School of Theology 
Leading to degree of S.T.B. 


Standard curriculum with strong 
faculty—Varied elective courses— 
Exceptional opportunity for practi- 
cal experience in both urban and 
rural areas. Scholarship aid to 
worthy students. 


Horace Mann Bono 


President 


Jesse Betmont BarBer 
Dean of the Seminary 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, CHESTER COUNTY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Maryland Baptist Center 
and School of Religion 


1434 McCulloh Street 
BALTIMORE 17, MD. 


WILLIAM TAPSCOTT, Dean 
LAFAYETTE 5350 


Operating under auspices of the 
United Baptist Missionary Convention 
of Maryland 


A program of leadership education 
for Church and community workers. 
A School of Religion 
for ministers. 
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VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College—Coeducational with a strong Graduate School 
of Religion. 

Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts and sciences, 
religion, education and religious education. Seminary offering 
the degree of B.D. 

Through the years Virginia Union University has maintained a 
strong faculty and adhered to rigid scholarship. 

The small college plan is emphasized; thus the family-like atmos- 
phere prevails. 

The University is admirably located on United States Highway 
No. 1, 110 miles South of Washington. 


JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean of the College, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 20, Virginia 


THIS COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Fate, the faithless mistress, often deals harsh blows where least de- 
served! Prolonged sickness, unforeseeable accidents or death can upset 
the best laid plans. 


Protect Your Family’s Happiness! The one sure answer is with an 
adequate life insurance program. Life insurance will provide for you, if 
you reach old age—for your family, if you don’t. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL representatives are trained and 
qualified to advise you, in complete confidence, on your insurance needs. 
There will be no obligation. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Durham, North Carolina 
C. C. Spaulding, President 
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JOHN R. EVERETT, Columbia University 


RELIGION IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE: 
AN INTRODUCTION 


Designed to serve as an introduction to religion, this stimulating 
book differs from the conventional approach in that it deals in- 
tensively with four major religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism 
and Christianity. Each section of the book expresses clearly the 
unique problems associated with its particular religion. The tradi- 
tional problems of the nature of God, the nature of religious ex- 
perience, and relations between ethics and religion, philosophy 
and religion, and science and religion, are all considered within 
the context of their historic setting. There are sixteen pages of 
illustrations. 


Ready in May, Probable price of College Edition, $3.50, 568 pages 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


BASES OF WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
By 


WILLIAM STUART NELSON 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AND DEAN OF THE UNIVERSITY 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


“In the gravity of the present world crisis such proposals are 
worthy of most serious consideration.” — Dr. Alain Locke, Howard 
University. 
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Journal and Guide 


THE SOUTH’S LARGEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


FOR THIRD STRAIGHT YEAR— 
WENDELL WILLKIE AWARD WINNER 


Last year the Journal and Guide editor-in-chief, P. Bernard 
Young, Jr., was one of two winners of second prize in the first 
Wendell Willkie Award for excellence in journalism for his on- 
the-scene reporting of the San Francisco United Nations Conference. 

Now, for the second consecutive year the Journal and Guide 
captured the prize for its expose of public school conditions in 
Princess Anne County, Virginia, by Guide Managing Editor Albert 
L. Hinton and Staff Photographer J. Andrew Bowler, Jr. 

Not prizes but the passion for service to its readers and to 
the public keeps the Journal and Guide in the forefront. 


NORFOLK — PORTSMOUTH — NEWPORT NEWS 


Subscription Prices: 
One Year $4.00, 6 Months $2.50, Newsstands 10c 
Payable in advance. Mail to The Journal and Guide, Box 209, Norfolk 1, Va. 
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® 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


WORK LEADING TO THE FOLLOWING DEGREES: 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 

MASTER OF ARTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

CERTIFICATE AS YMCA SECRETARY 


LOCATED IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


INTEGRAL PART OF A GREAT UNIVERSITY 
® 
For further information write the Dean 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A Complete Education on one Campus, Graduate and Professional 


College of Liberal Arts School of Engineering 
Graduate School and Architecture 
School of Music College of Pharmacy 
School of Law College of Dentistry 
College of Medicine School of Religion 
Summer School School of Social Work 
Evening School 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Athletics — R. O. T. C. — Student Government — Debating 
467 Teachers 7,120 Students 


12,982 Alumni 26 Buildings 


REGISTRATION—— 


For Announcements, and Permit to Register, Write 
THE REGISTRAR 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


1867 1949 = 
| AUTUMN QUARTER............October 2, 1949 | 
WINTER QUARTER............January 5, 1950 
| 
| Washington I, D. C. | 
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